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Ir has for some time past appeared exceedingly desirable, that 
there should be published in Boston a periodical work, in which 
that portion of the community, usually denominated orthodox, can 
easily and frequently express those views of truth and duty, which, 
after a full and fair examination, are judged to be of great impor- 
tance. At present, although there are several respectable religious 
magazines in our country, none of them can be made to accomplish 
here, all the beneficial ends, which the interests of the church now 
require. After serious and prayerful deliberation, therefore, it has 
been determined to establish a new magazine. ‘The determination 
was not made without duly weighing the responsibilities to be 
assumed; and, since made, it is regarded with much satisfaction 
by those who formed it, and by many others to whom it has been 
communicated. 

Were there no experience on the subject, we might safely con- 
clude, that a magazine, devoted to the defence of truth and the 
refutation of error ;—to a free and candid discussion of those great 
topics, which are connected with the character and destiny of man 
as an accountable and immortal being ;—and to those objects of 
exparisive benevolence, which distinguish the period in which we 
live, must be one of the most powerful and happy instruments that 
could be employed. A monthly publication, which can be preserved 
in the form of a book, and is sufficiently large to admit of extended 
discussion, combines as many advantages, perhaps, as are to be had 
in any use of the periodical press; especially as applied to grave 
and solemn subjects. While literature, science, and the arts, avail 
themselves, to a very great extent, of the facilities afforded by 
monthly magazines, it cannot be doubted that these publications 
are equally fit to promote useful investigation in morals and re- 
ligion. 

But we are not left to inferences, however certain they might 
appear. ‘Taking a retrospect of what has been done, during the 
last thirty years, both in Great Britain and America, for the promo- 
tion of practical godliness, or of harmony and brotherly cooperation, 
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or of Christian enterprise,—it is found, that almost every advance 
has been made, through the instrumentality of religious maga- 
zines. ‘These have proved the most convenient and respectable 
vehicles of thought and communication, on all matters relating to 
the prosperity of religion ; and without such vehicles of some kind, 
it would not be possible that ministers and churches should feel that 
strength, or derive that mutual support, or make those exertions for 
the common good and for the salvation of their fellow men, which 
are the result of free public discussion and united counsels. 

There are many now living, who well remember the impulse, 
which was given to the more intelligent part of the Christian 
community, by the establishment of the Theologica! Magazine in 
New York, about the year 1796, or 1797, to which some of the 
first ministers in our country were contributors; particularly, that 
profound reasoner and able divine, Dr. Edwards, president of 
Union College, and son of the great president Edwards. 

The Connecticut Evangelical Magazine was commenced not 
long afterwards; and was continued, with one short interval, for 
about fifteen years. During this period, it exerted a most salutary 
influence in many respects; but especially in exciting the proper 
spirit, and obtaining the necessary resources, for those evangelical 
operations, under the auspices of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society, by which churches were organized, revivals of religion 
experienced, and the regular preaching of the Gospel established, 
in very many new settlements, which would otherwise have re- 
mained a moral wilderness, with little prospect of being reclaimed 
for generations to come. And here it may be proper to say, in 
passing, that the trustees of that Society, a truly venerable sue- 
cession of men, are entitled to rank high among those, who pre- 
pared the way for all the enterprises of Christian beneficence, in 
which our country now takes a part. No person, at the present 
day, entertains juster sentiments, than they uniformly felt and 
expressed, in regard to-the duty of sending the Gospel to every 
part of our widely extending territory ; apd, during more than a 
third of a century, they have actually sent forth missionaries, 
beginning with four or five, and increasing to more than fifty, into 
the most remote and destitute settlements. This hasty tribute to 
their enlarged views, and faithful labors, we could not withhold. 

Several other magazines, devoted to the same general objects, 
were published at different times in New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places. ‘The design of this article does not require a par- 
ticular enumeration of them. 

The Panoplist, however, published in Boston from 1805 to 
1820, in sixteen volumes, should not be omitted here. Besides 
exerting an important influence in the establishment and patronzge 
of Bible, Missionary, Tract and Education Societies; besides 
furnishing a channel for the communication of thoughts on the 
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most interesting topics, to which the attention of the religious 
public was drawn ; it rendered incalculable service to the cause of 
truth, by compelling Unitarians to leave the concealment, by which 
they had so long been gaining influence, and in which lay the far 
greater proportion of their strength. ‘The charge of such conceal- 
ment was indeed most indignantly resented, though the witnesses 
adduced in support of it were distinguished Unitarians, and their 
testimony was perfectly explicit. It is still more remarkable, that 
these Unitarian witnesses were not publicly reprehended for having 
given their testimony, nor was their veracity called in question, 
while the Reviewers in the Panoplist were bitterly reproached for 
republishing their statements from pages written by a leading Unit- 
arian, for the express purpose of giving an authentic history of 
American Unitarianism. It is a curious fact, that the Christian 
Examiner, which is far the most important Unitarian publication 
in the United States, ten years after the charge was made in the 
Panoplist, found occasion to repeat and confirm it. The disc’o- 
sures, to which we have here referred, led the way to the contro- 
versy of 1815, which called forth the talents of the late Dr. 
Worcester, so much to the advantage of the cause which he 
espoused, and of which he proved so able an advocate. We are 
among those who believe, that all the controversies with Unitari- 
ans, since the name was known in this country, have accelerated 
the progress of correct sentiments; have given strength, union and 
consistency to the orthodox; and are now contributing, in their 
natural and predicted consequences, to the return of Boston and 
the vicinity to the cordial reception of those doctrines, and the 
exemplary practice of those duties, which so honorably distinguish- 
ed the first settlers of New England. Believing all this, we cannot 
doubt that a publication, which aided so essentially in the necessary 
developements, must have had an indispensable share in producing 
those great and happy effects, which are now witnessed. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the Unitarians will agree with us in say- 
ing, that if any good is to be derived from the Theological Semi- 
nary in Andover ; if true religion is promoted by the erection of 
new churches for orthodox assemblies in Boston; if the doctrines 
of the Reformation, as preached in these assemblies, are to be 
approved ; if revivals of religion, as the orthodox understand the 
phrase, are to be desired ; if the education of hundreds of ministers, 
and ultimately of thousands, under the fostering care of charitable 
institutions, is to bring down countless blessings upon our land ; if 
the sending of the Gospel to the heathen, by Christians in America, 
is a good work, upon which the blessing of God may be expected : 
—in fine, if the whole system of religious instruction and charitable 
exertion, as sustained by the orthodox, is a blessing to mankind ; 
—then must the Panoplist be allowed to have discharged an 
important service, as it promoted and defended all the measures, 
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which led to these results, and was the organ of many original 
suggestions respecting them. 

It is true that the magazines, which have here been mentioned 
by name, and many others, were successively discontinued ; but 
this no more proves that they were not extensively useful, than 
the death or removal of a minister proves, that his labors, through 
a long succession of years, were of no value to his people, or to 
the church at large. A periodical publication may have a certain 
great work to perform; and when that is accomplished, it may 
peacefully and lonorably repose. ‘The fact is, that religious mag- 
azines in our country have been supported by personal sacrifices, 
on the part of their projectors, editors, and contributing patrons, of 
which the public at large have never had an adequate conception. 
No class of men have deserved more credit for generous and 
persevering devotion to the public good ; and if they have not re- 
ceived this credit, so far at least as the pious and the wise are con- 
cerned, it is solely because the true circumstances of the case have 
not been known. 

It should be added, with reference to the general utility of 
religious magazines, that they obviously prepared the way for 

eligious newspapers, which are now exerting a very great and a 
very salutary influence in our country ; but which, though destined 
to render essential service to all extensive operations of benevo- 
lence, do not supersede other uses of the periodical press. 

The reasons, which have led to the establishment of a new re- 
ligious magazine in Boston, are briefly the following. 

First :—There has been for several years past, and especially 
of late, a great increase of attention to religion, in this city and 
the vicinity. We mean, not only that the number of individuals, 
who are resolved to make religion their highest personal concern, 
has been greatly augmented ; but also, that many others have had 
their curiosity so far excited, and their minds so far aroused, as to 
make them inquire what religion is ;—what orthodoxy is ;—and 
what Unitarianism is. A spirit of investigation has gone forth,—a 
spirit of free inquiry,—a spirit that determines to examine for 
itself, to hear for itself, to think for itself, and not implicitly to con- 
fide in the representations of partisans; and this spirit is all the 
while adding to the number of those who hear orthodox preach- 
ing, who converse with orthodox ministers, who associate with the 
members of orthodox churches, who read the Bible with serious- 
ness and with an anxious desire to ascertain its real meaning, and 
who admit the reasonabieness of making religion the first, the con- 
stant, and the greatest object of attention. ‘This spirit of investi- 
gation is a noble spirit, and it should be cherished, and cultivated, 
and satisfied. 

In this connexion it is proper to say, that tie inhabitants of 
Boston, and of many other parts of Massachusetts, are, to an 
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unusual degree, an intellectual people. They are hereditarily and 
constitutionally a thinking race of men; and though opiates have 
long been administered to the conscience, and much reproach has 
been thrown on discriminating views of religion, still a state of 
torpor, or mental stagnation, is to them an unnatural state. No 
subjects are so proper to occupy the minds of the community, at 
the present time, as those which relate to the distinction between 
true and ialse doctrine; and thus, to the great realities, which 
are disclosed in the word of God. What can be plainer, than 
that additional means of meeting this disposition to investigate 
should be furnished ? 

Again; it is undeniable, that a large portion of the community 
has been totally deceived, in regard to the doctrines and preaching 
of the orthodox. Many have recently discovered the deception 
practised upon them, and others are almost daily discovering it. 
Both classes wish to know how far they have been deceived. 
They are willing to hear from the lips of the orthodox themselves, 
and to learn from books what is really believed and taught. 

In this state of things, nothing can be more reasonable, than that 
the orthodox should explain their own faith ; and that they should 
have the means of doing it conveniently and easily, in writing as 
well as in public discourses. ‘They must themselves tell what they 
believe, or be content that Unitarians should do it for them. They 
must give the reasons for their belief, or their adversaries will have 
it, that they believe without reason. 

The cause of truth has already suffered greatly in this way. 
Misrepresentations, the most palpable and injurious, of the 
doctrines, preaching, and motives of the orthodox, have been 
common for many years; and the continual repetition of them has 
by no means ceased. ‘The apparent object has been to keep the 
members of Unitarian congregations from entering the doors of an 
orthodox church; and this, to a very unhappy extent, has been 
the effect hitherto. ‘There are not a few proofs, however, that 
these misrepresentations are soon to recoil upon their authors with 
unexpected violence. When those, who have been misled, deter- 
mine to hear and examine for themselves, they find every thing dif- 
ferent from what they had been taught to anticipate. They exclaim 
at once, ‘This cannot be orthodoxy. For aught that we can see, 
this is reasonable, scriptural, and in agreement with all that we 
observe within our breasts, or in the world around us. ‘There is 
nothing here that violates common sense, or the experience of 
mankind. Either this is not orthodoxy, or we have been grossly 
imposed upon respecting it.’ 

The attempt to render the doctrines held by our fathers odious 
and absurd, by giving distorted views of them, has pushed its 
authors into an unpleasant dilemma. Those who have been 
deluded are naturally impelled to say, ‘Your views of orthodoxy 
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are either correct or incorrect,—fair or unfair. If correct and 
fair, then the preaching in new churches at Boston, and ihe 
teaching at Andover, though usually called orthodox, have really 
no resemblance to orthodoxy, and you can have no objection to 
our regarding such teaching and preaching with respect, and to 
our frequenting those places of worship where these doctrines are 
usually heard. But if all the descriptions of orthodoxy, which 
we have heard from Unitarian pulpits, are incorrect and unfair, we 
shall know what reliance to place on statements from the same 
quarter hereafter.’ 

It is hardly necessary to inform our readers, that the latter horn 
of this dilemma is the one, from which peculiar danger is to be 
apprehended. How many of the misrepresentations here alluded 
to have been intentional, and how m: uy the result of ignorance, it 
might be a difficult matter to settle; but ignorance is a ve ry un- 
satisfactory excuse for erroneous statements, which are intended 
to make the cause of an adversary odious and contemptible, and 
which relate to the great and everlasting interest of immortal 
beings. 

While Unitarians have generally been very slow and reluctant 
to tell definitely what they themselves believe , and have contended 
that it is a hards ship, and an insult, that they should be required to do 
so, they have been very ready to tell what the orthodox believe ; 
and to tell it in such a manner, that their people should be in no 
danger of forming predilections for orthodoxy: thus volunteering 
to do that for their neighbors, which they will hardly do for 
themselves, after years of intreaty, argument, and expostulation. 
Now we have serious objections to this course of proceeding. We 
wish to state our own views of divine truth, in our own manner, 
and to defend them by our own arguments. We suppose we can 
express our own creed more accurately, than our adversaries can 
express it for us. At any rate, we are desirous of making the 
experiment and of re peating it as often as shall be neccessary. 
It is known, indeed, that Unitarians, while they insist on the right 
of judging for themselves on all subjects, claim the privilege of 
judging for the orthodox too, with respect to the terms of com- 
munion, ministerial exchanges, and the manner in which the ortho- 
dox are toregard them. 'T hie privilege they would gladly enforce, 
as unquestionable facts evince, even to punishing orthodox ministers, 
who do not yield to it, by ejecting them from their parishes. It is 
presumed that they will not claim the exclusive right of making 
creeds for others; but there would be nothing more inconsistent in 
this, than attempting to control the religious practice of others, in 
reference to a matter of vital importance to the church; and such 
a religious practice, as results necessarily from the orthodox creed. 

Secondly :—Unitarians have a magazine published here, upon 
which they spare no labor, and which is constantly employed in 
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promoting their cause. We must have the means of meeting them 
on this ground; it being impossible to do as much through the 
medium of works published at a distance, as can be done on the 
spot. ‘They have found it necessary to make strenuous efforts to 
keep up the publication and circulation of their magazine ; and 
surely, with our views of truth and duty, we cannot do less than 
ihey. 

Thirdly :—There have been great accessions of numbers and 
strength to the body of orthodox Christians in Boston and the 
vicinity, within a few years past. We mention the fact with 
gratitude, but not with boasting. ‘To God be unceasing praise, 
that he has so evidently begun to turn back the captivity of his 
people. Human agency could never have effected what has been 
done, and to God alone be the glory. 

These accessions of numbers and strength require additional 
means of improvement, of instruction, of confirmation, of encour- 
agement. As readers are multiplied, there is more need of 
writing; as invitations to labor are strongly presented, they 
prompt to seize the proper occasions, and the ] proper topic s, for 
discussion; and as the cause of truth sdiennite it is plain that 
new measures and new efforts will be constantly demanded. ‘The 
present day is not a time for inaction, nor for hesitating and dilatory 
movements. 

Fourthly :—The Unitarian controversy, as it is now conducted in 
Great Britain, Germany, and the Unite 1d States, embraces ne arly 
all the great points of fundamental truth and fundamental error. 
It is, as we firmly believe, one of the last great controversies, 
which is to afflict the church; and, although we would by no 
means advise to have it introduced where it is unknown, still 
there is little doubt that it must, for a time, attract the attention 
of many individuals, in almost every part of our country. The 
history of this controversy, so far as it has already proceeded, 
does not furnish any ground of alarm for the future ; but, in order 
to make a proper use of advantages, as well as to correct misrep- 
resentations, it is necessary that the orthodox should have some 
regular channel of communicating with the public. 

For these reasons a new magazine has been commenced, to 
which The Spirit of the Pilgrims is considered an appropriate 
name. 

Those principles, which were the glory of our fathers, and by 
which New England, and other parts of our country settled from 
New England, have obtained a name and a praise in the earth, are 
still entertained by a vast majority of their descendants. There 
has been, it is true, a serious and lamented defection from ortho- 
doxy, in the most populous parts of Massachusetts; but, even in 
this commonwealth, if the whole number of decided Unitarians 
were ascertained, we feel authorized by their own publications to 
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assert, that this sect comprises but a small minority of the whole 
number of inhabitants. This minority has, indeed, by various 
means, which cannot be described here, but which may be fully 
developed in our future numbers, gotten possession of the most ven- 
erable and best endowed college in the United States; and enrols 
among its adherents not a few men of cultivated talent and re- 
spectable literary acquisitions. Itis intrenched also in great wealth. 
Out of Massachusetts, however, Unitarianism has little strength. 
Taking New England together, with all its schools, colleges, 
theological seminaries, churches, and other means of influencing 
public opinion, the orthodox have no occasion to shrink from a 
comparison with their opponents, in regard to talents, learning, 
eloquence, public spirit, enterprise, and charitable exertions of every 
kind. As to labors for the conversion of men, and the salvation 
of souls, it is not known that Unitarians, as a body, or that any 
considerable number of them, feel any solicitude on the subject, 
or would wish to have it believed that the souls of men are in any 
great danger. Looking, then, at the present state of things among 
all the classes of professed Christians in our community, the orthodox 
feel themselves to be the proper and legitimate representatives of 
their pilgrim fathers. They consider this claim to be no assumption ; 
nor does it savor of ostentation, whether reference is had to their 
numbers, their principles, their designs, or their motives as explain- 
ed by their conduct. 

We would not intimate, that the first settlers of New England 
were never mistaken in their views of truth and duty; much less 
that they were not exposed like other men, to passion, prejudice, 
and all the common frailties of the human condition. But we 
regard them as a very extraordinary race of men, whose minds 
were enlightened by an intelligent and prayerful perusal of God’s 
word; whose hearts were habitually under the influence of 
divine truth; whose passions were, to a very remarkable extent, 
chastened and subdued; whose aims. were great, noble, and 
comprehensive, embracing all the important subjects of human 
interest, reaching forward through all future ages, and taking hold 
of eternity. We do not contend, that they drove every pin 
exactly right in the tabernacle which they set up, on their first 
arrival in the wilderness. And when they gradually reared -he 
great moral and political edifice, upon which their hands*were so 
industriously employed, we do not suppose that every stone was 
laid in precisely the best place for it, or that the symmetry of every 
part was absolutely perfect. Still, it was a grand edifice, built on 
a broad and solid foundation, rising in goodly proportions, and in a 
magnificent style, an imperishable monument of the skill, science, 
and public spirit of the builders; and we will venture to predict, 
that the more this edifice is examined and studied, the more it will 
be admired, even down to the latest ages of the world. 
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We would by no means encourage an indiscriminate reverence 
for antiquity; and a blind partiality for the institutions of our 
fathers, merely because they were the institutions of our fathers, 
is certainly not to be cherished. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
however, it will be admitted in all future times, that the pilgrims 
were distinguished for possessing all the stamina of an illustrious 
character; and that they were thus enabled to act so wisely, as 
they did, for posterity and for the world. Among the admirable 
traits, which their history makes apparent, even to a cursory reader, 
the following should not be omitted on this occasion. 

The fathers of New En-land were remarkable for entertaining 
a habitual reverence for the word of God. 'The Bible was their 
polestar, their guide, their universal direc tory. ‘They studied it; 
they neglected no helps within their reach for understanding it; 
they were familiar with the original languages, in which it was 
written ; they knew the English translation to be able and faithful ; 
and they expected all the people to read and understand it, in the 
vernacular tongue. 

They were men of prayer. ‘They did not suppose that the 
Bible would ever be properly understood, unless by those who be- 
sought the teaching of the Holy Spirit. Upon every measure, 
whether of a private or a public nature, they invoked the divine 
blessing. ‘This led them to examine well, as to the character of 
every enterprise, in which they engaged, and to inquire whether 
all their measures were such as God would approve. 

They cultivated the religion of the heart. Forms and cere- 
monies, and even creeds, professions and covenants, were never 
suffered to usurp the place of internal principle; nor to be any 
thing more than signs of what the man actually was, or ought to be. 
There never was a country, in which so little reliance was placed 
upon externals; and in which the mimds of all, even of the least 
intelligent, were so constantly directed to the heart. 

The »y sought primarily the prosperity of the church. It was for 
the sake of the chure h that they came into voluntary exile. ‘1'o 
Christ and the church they consecrated every thing dear to them ; 
well knowing, that if religion prospere d, and the people gener: ally 
became friends of God and heirs of his heavenly kingdom, their 
temporal interests would never be in danger. 

They were men of great public sprit. Next to genuine religion, 
this is the noblest trait in the human character; and it is never 
found, in its highest excellence, «separate from religion. There 
have been, indeed, many instances of inflexible magistrates, and 
other laborious public servants, who generously disregarded their 
private interests, and were intently devoted to the public good, from 
motives of ambition, consistency of conduct, and a strong sense of 
what was fit and becoming, without any proper feeling of accounta- 
bility to God. And this is so different from the ordinary selfishness 
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of mankind, that it commands universal respect. The Pilgrims 
were public spirited from the highest motives, and to the greatest 
extent. Had it not been so, the American colonies would have 
sunk into semi-barbarism, instead of rising, as they regularly did, 
in the scale of improvement. 

The Pilgrims had gained a true knowledge of human nature. 
They embraced no vain theories. ‘They tried no Utopian experi- 
ments; even in circumstances, where, to philosophical minds, let 
loose from the Bible, the ‘<~ptation to experimenting would have 
been irresistible. 

It was because our ancestors possessed these great qualities, 
that they were able, simultaneously, and at the very moment of 
entering the wilderness, to accomplish three of the grandest objects, 
which ever attracted the attention of men as social beings, and as 
preparing for an endless state of existence hereafter. These 
three objects were the establishment of a civil government, which 
proved the strongest, the least burdensome, the most free, and the 
most faithfully administered, that the world had ever seen,—the 
provision for universal education, so that all the people might read 
the word of God, and understand their true interests,—and the 
provision for public worship, so as to bring the plain and faithful 
teaching of religion within a moderate distance of every man’s 
dwelling. ‘These things had never been done before, in so perfect 
a manner. 

And when we look at the improvements of more than two 
centuries, in those respects where improvement has been greatest, 
what do they all amount to, but a very moderate use of those 
advantages, which were derived from the wisdom and public spirit 
of our fathers? On the subject of education, for instance, what 
more enlarged and thorough plan could be devised at the present 
day, than that every neighborhood should have its school, at 
which every child should be expected to attend? The college, 
too, founded in the very infancy of the state,—what a testimony it 
bore to the foresight, and zeal, and well-directed enterprise of the 
founders? and though now in disastrous eclipse, it will yet shine 
forth, and repeat the honorable testimony to admiring ages, which 
shall rise up in long succession, and call its early patrons blessed. 

We have made this hasty reference to the claims of the Pilgrims 
upon our reverence and gratitude, principally for the sake of ex- 
planing cur reasons for the name we have chosen; and not because 
we supposed it possible, in so short a compass, to do justice to the 
talents and virtues of these illustrious men of whom the world 
was not worthy. A more deliberate survey of the character and 
actions, by which a foundation for a vast empire was so skilfully 
laid, will probably occupy some pages of a future number. 

In the course of the preceding remarks, the terms orthodox and 
orthodoxy have been used; and doubtless it will be expedient to 
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use them, in many instances, hereafter. It seems proper, therefore, 
to explain the meaning, which we attach to them. 

To avoid tedious circumlocution it is necessary to describe 
classes of men, or of opinions, by a single epithet: and this, when 
fairly done, far from being an evil, as some have thought it to be, 
is in fact a great convenience. ‘Thus, in the present case, we shall 
have-occasion to speak of men in our community, who agree in 
receiving a certain system of religious doctrines. How shall this 
body of men be described, unless by applying to them some 
epithet, which, from long established usage, has a definite meaning, 
and which, when thus applied, leaves a correct impression upon 
the mind of the reader? Shall we be obliged to repeat the doctrines, 
which we believe, as often as we refer to them? So clumsy an 
expedient will not surely be recommended. 

In selecting a term, by which to designate that class of doctrines, 
usually called the doctrines of grace, or the doctrines of the refor- 
mation, we do not find any which is preferable to the word orthodox ; 
nor any which is more fair and proper, either as it respects our 
adversaries or ourselves. ‘They will not accuse us of begging the 
question, merely because this word is derived from two Greek 
words, which signify correct opinions. Nor will they imagine 
that we are so silly as to contend, that our opinions are of course 
correct, merely because we call them so. We do indeed believe 
them to be correct, but for weightier reasons than their having a 
good name attached to them. We speak of Unitarians; but 
we do not mean to admit, that those who have assumed this name 
are the only believers in the divine unity. The orthodox have 
uniformly, and without a single exception, believed in this cardinal 
doctrine of revelation; and any implication, or insinuation, to the 
contrary has always been unjust. Still, as the term Unitarian is 
now understood, there seems to be no danger in using it. 

If it be asked, What do the orthodox believe, and how is the 
term now to be understood? we answer; that from the reforma- 
tion, (and there is no need that we should go back further,) a 
certain system of doctrines has been called orthodox. These 
doctrines contain, as we believe, the great principles of revealed 
truth. Among them are the following: viz. 

That, since the fall of Adam, men are, in their natural state, 
altogether destitute of true holiness, and entirely depraved : 

That men, though thus depraved, are justly required to love 
God with all the heart, and justly punishable for disobedience ; or, 
in other words, they are complete moral agents, proper subjects of 
moral government, and truly accountable to God for their actions : 

That, in the unspeakable wisdom and love of God, was disclosed 
a plan of redemption for sinful men : 

That, in the developement of this plan, God saw fit to reveal so 
much concerning the nature and the mode of the divine existence, 
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as that he is manifested to his creatures as the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost; and that these Three, each partaking of all 
the attributes of the ‘Deity, and being entitled to receive divine 
worship and adoratio:, are the one living and true God: 

That the Son of ed, laying aside the glory which he had with 
the Father from evel lasting, ¢ came down from heaven, took upon 
himself man’s nature, and by his humiliation, sufferings and ‘eath, 
made an atonement for the sins of the world : 

That in consequence of this atonement, the offer of pardon and 
eternal life was freely made to all; so that those, who truly repent 
of sin and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, will be saved : 


That men are naturally so averse to God and holiness, that, if 


left to themselves, they reject the offers of salvation, and neither 
repent of sin nor truly believe in a Saviour : 

That God, being moved with infinite love and compassion, sends 
forth the Holy Spirit, according to his sovereign pleasure, by whose 
beneficent energy an innumerable multitude of the human family 
are renewed, sanctified, and prepared for heaven; while others 
are suffered to pursue the course which they have heals chosen, 
and in which they obstinately persevere till the day of salvation 
is past : 

That God, in his providential dispensations, in the bestowment 
of his saving mercy, and in his universal government, exhibits his 
adorable perfections, in such a manner, as will call forth the admi- 
ration and love of all holy beings forever : 

That believers are justified by faith, through the efficacy of the 


atonement, so that all claims of human merit, and all grounds of 


boasting, are forever excluded : 

That the law of God is perpetually binding upon all moral beings, 
and upon believers not less than other men, as a rule of life; and 
that no repentance is genuine unless it bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance, and no faith is saving unless it produce good works : 

That those, who have been renewed by the Spirit, will be pre- 
served by the power of God, and advanced in holiness unto final 
salvation: and 

That Christ, as the Great King of the Universe, the Lord and 
Proprietor of created beings, will judge the world at the last day, 
when the righteous will be received to life eternal, and the wicked 
will be consigned to endless punishment. 

The foregoing propositions have been drawn up in haste, 
neither in the words of Scripture, nor of any human creed, nor 
with any design of exhibiting exact theological precision. We 


much prefer, on ordinary occasions, to express our views of 


religious truth in an unrestrained, popular manner. In this way, 
the Scriptures announce religious doctrines; and, in this way, the 
same great truths may be communicated by different writers and 


speakers, who will naturally fall into an almost infinite variety of 
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expression. We do not insist, that others suould adopt our form 
of words; but we have no doubt, that ithe obvious meaning of 
these words is in accordance with the Bible, and can be sustained; 
by an appeal to that infallible test. Jt is unnecessary to add, that 
we have not attempted t» present the reader with a summary, 
which should comprise all the important weths of revealed religion. 

These doctrines, and all oihers necessarily connected with them 
and forming a part of the same system, have been received in all 
churches and by all individuals, who have been understandingly 
called orthodox. ‘These doctries we believe, and in them we 
rejoice. We believe them, because we think them to be clearly 
revealed in the word of God, and not because they have been 
held and defended by such men as Luther and Calvin, Hooker 
and Owen, Baxter and Edwards, however pious and eminent these 
individuals aay have been. We call noman master. We submit 
to no man’s authority. We hold ourselves bound by the law and 
the testimony ; and if any man’s arguments or theories will not 
abide this ordeal, they are to be rejected. Our motto is, Let God 
be true, but every man a lar. 

It is common for the projectors of a new periodical publication 
to give a general outline of the several classes of subjects, which 
they intend to embody in their work. To this practice there 
seems to be no reasonable objection. We therefore proceed to 
specify some of the larger divisions of subjects, which will solicit 
the attention of our readers: premising, however, that we are not 
scrupulous to present these divisions, in the order of their relative 
importance ; and that all are not to be expected in every number. 

From what we have already said it is ap parent, that a prin cipal 
object in the establishment of a new magazine is the promotion of 
truth ; which is to be done not only by explaining what the truth 
is, and proving it when explained, but also by exposing error, 
even though we should be obliged to speak boldly and plainly, of 
artifice and sophistry. Discussions of this kind are what is usually 
called controversy ; and against religious controversy some serious 
and reflecting persons have formed a prejudice, which, however 
ill founded, should be regarded with tenderness. Some of the 
reasons, why we think religious controversy may be, and often is, 
lawful, expedient, and an imperious duty, are the following. 

1. Men are exceedingly prone to fall into error on religious 
subjects. ‘This is evident from Scripture and the whole history of 
mankind. But such error is highly injurious to the souls of men, 
and should therefore be exposed, that as many guards as possible 
may be set up against it. These guards, when set up im season, 
do actually accomplish their end. 

The example of prophets, apostles, and the Saviour himself, 
warrants a resort to controversy, whenever the interests of truth 
require it; and of this exigency a well instructed disciple is to 
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judge, as well as of any other. ‘The prophets made all the arts 
and practices of idolaters as odious and contemptible as possible. 
Our Saviour exposed all the perverse doctrines and unauthorized 
traditions of the scribes and pharisees, although such an exposure 
was in the highest degree mortifying and exasperating to their 
minds. ‘The apostles spoke with great severity of the heresies 
rising in their day, and warned the church against others, which 
were subsequently to appear. 

Is it said, that the prophets and apostles were inspired, and that 
our Saviour was the fountain of wisdom itself? True; and on this 
very account their example is perfect, and may be safely followed ; 
unless, indeed, it be assumed, that uninspired men cannot distinguish 
error from truth, and therefore have no right to be confident in any 
thing, nor to express an opinion either for or against any position. 
But if universal skepticism, in regard to all the great doctrines of 
religion, is to be the favorite system, where is the use of revelation? 
There is no more arrogance in deciding that certain doctrines are 
erroneous, absurd, and demoralizing in their tendency, than there 
is in deciding that certain other doctrines are true, consistent with 
each other, and salutary in their influence. Indeed, we may safely 
go further, and affirm, that on many subjects, it is easier to decide 
that certain doctrines are wrong, than to ascertain satisfactorily 
what is right. Error is very apt to be palpable, variant, and easily 
exposed; whereas the truth, in cases where revelation has not 
made it clear, may elude the researches of the keenest human 
intellect. 

3. The inspired writers directed the church, in all future ages, 
to contend for the faith, to expose lurking heresies, and to silence 
gainsayers. When Paul said of ‘many vain talkers and deceivers,’ 
that their “mouths must be stopped,” he doubtless intended that 
their errors should be refuted, in so decisive and unanswerable a 
manner, that nothing more could be said; and a thousand times, 
since the days of Paul, the abettors of error have been effec- 
tually silenced. 

4. The success of the Reformation is an illustrious attestation 
to the value of religious controversy. What could Luther have 
done, if he had been forbidden to say any thing about error in 
doctrine, or in practice? How could he have taught the truth 
without aiming a deadly blow at error? How could he have gained 
the public ear, or attracted the public eye, if he had not fearlessly 
exposed the enormous abuses of the Papal system ? 

5. Controversy has always been the great instrument of recov- 
ering individuals and communities from the dominion of error. 
Ignorance never enlightens itself. Prejudice never corrects itself. 
Abuses never reform themselves. Depravity never purifies itself. 
In all these cases, there must be an extraneous and opposing influ- 
ence, or there can be no remedy. We would not intimate, that all 
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errors are equally dangerous, nor that all originate from depravity. 
It is not to be concealed, however, that those doctrines, which are 
subversive of the Gospel, have their origin in the pride of the 
human heart, which prepares the way for the delusions of a vain 
philosophy. 

6. The descendants of the Puritans should be the last men in 
the world to doubt respecting the efficacy of religious controversy. 
There is not a single principle of civil liberty or of religious tolera- 
tion, there is nothing virtuous or honorable among men, for which, 
in some form or other, and at some time or other, the Puritans 
were not obliged to contend against dangerous error, as well as 
against the arm of power and oppression; and, from the first 
settlement of this country to the present day, with the exception 
of a few transient slumbers, the children of the Pilgrims have not 
shunned to declare the whole counsel of God, both im the annunci- 
ation of truth, and in the exposure and refutation of error. 

Among the most common objections to religious controversy are 
several, which we will now proceed to specify. 

It is said that controversy sours the temper, both of the writers 
and the readers, and is therefore injurious to the character of all, 
who are affected by it. Candor requires that we admit there is 
danger of this. Men are sadly depraved; and are exposed to 
danger from every quarter. Whoever undertakes to write, on 
any controverted point, should see well to it, that his motives are 
good, his statements and reasoning: fair, and his manner such as 
not to give unnecessary offence. He should not forget his own 
weakness, nor his own sinfulness; and especially he should be 
continually mindful of the approaching judgment, when a final 
decision will be pronounced upon his own character and the char- 
acter of his adversaries. Before this tribunal, neither misrepre- 
sentations, nor names, nor numbers, nor professions, nor confi- 
dence, will avail anyeng, But to say that no man shall argue on 
the subject of religion, till he is totally exempt from weakness and 
sinfulness, would be equivalent to saying, that no man shall attempt 
to discriminate between truth and error, on any subject which 
relates to his standing in the sight of God and to his eternal desti- 
nation. 

Again; it is said, that religious controversy does no good. In 
some cases, no doubt, this is true. ‘The topic under discussion 
may be so insignificant, or so much a mere matter of speculation, 
as to be unworthy of controversy; or it may be conducted in so 
violent a manner, on both sides, as to do no good, but much evil. 
Whether this is so, in any given instance, the writers and speakers 
must judge, under a proper sense of their responsibility. The 
same rules, however, should be applied to other subjects, as to 
religion. Is all political discussion to be proscribed, because 
violent partisans make it an instrument of inflaming the worst 
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passions in the community? Shall physicians never express their 
thoughts, in regard to the nature .and causes of a disease, for fear 
they should sometimes lose their temper, or fly off into extravagant 
theories ? 

The fact is, that controversy does much good; and it is by 
bold, determined, and persevering controversy, that religious truth 
has been defended against prevailing error, and brought out, from 
under the accumulated rubbish of centuries, and presented to the 
delighted eyes of millions, who would otherwise never have seen 
its pure and heavenly light. In a well instructed, intelligent com- 
munity, where the truth is generally received and obeyed, contro- 
versy is usually unnecessary, and might be very unprofitable. In 
such a community, where suitable talents are employed, and 
proper vigilance exerted, the direct teaching of the truth, without 
much reference to opposing error, is altogether preferable to con- 
troversial discussion. But when false doctrines have crept im 
privily, nothing but a decided testimony against them, and a clear 
exposure of their inconsistency with God’s word, and with enlight- 
ened reason, will meet the exigencies of the case. And here we 
must be permitted to remark, that one of the grandest distinctions 
of truth is, that its champions are bold, fearless, and frank, even 
when their number is small and a world is in arms against them ; 
while. the patrons of error work in secret, and conceal their 
motives, views, and objects, till they have gained strength enough to 
insure a good degree of popularity to their measures and opinions, as 
they are cautiously and gradually developed. ‘This mark, indelibly 
fixed by the pen of inspiration, and confirmed by all experience, is 
of great value in ascertaining what is truth and what is error. 

Further ; it is objected to religious controversy, that it separates 
friends, makes dissensions in neighborhoods, and even destroys the 
peace of families. ‘This is just what our Lord declared the Gospel 
itself would do; and, in a most important sense, was designed to 
do. Shall we then decline to accept the Gospel? Religious con- 
troversy may interrupt the peace of families, by oe some 
of the members to receive the truth in the love of it, and thus 
disturbing the consciences and irritating the minds of » Aon mem- 
bers who hate it: and this, far from being an occasion of reproach 
or grief, is a good ground for joy and exultation, which could only 
be inereased by the cordial reception of the truth, on the part of 
all the members. Such is sometimes happily the case; but our 
Saviour’s words imply, that it is not ordinarily to be expected. 
it very frequently happens, however, that those members of a 
family, who bitterly opposed the truth, when it forced itself upon 
them, fell under its influence, one after another, till they all blessed 
the day when it first excited their attention. 

Once more; it is said that controversialists sometimes employ 
ridicule and satire, and thus exasperate each other, without making 
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any advances in the discovery of truth. We cheerfully admit, that 
a habit of resorting to ridicule and satire is not to be cherished. 
Grave subjects, should, in general, be discussed in a grave manner. 
Yet the Bible contains examples of the keenest satire and the 
most confounding irony. Elijah, Isaiah and Jeremiah, presented 
idolatry in very ridiculous attitudes. If a writer, whatever may 
be his pretensions, is evidently advocating a bad cause by unfair 
means; and if a just representation of his arguments, inconsis- 
tencies, or vain boastings, causes him to appear ridiculous, we see 
not why it is unlawful thus to expose him. But the case should 
be clear, and the offence unquestionable, before resort should be 
had to this weapon. 

The foregoing objections are sometimes made to religious con- 
troversy by real friends of truth; but always, in such cases, as we 
ihink, in consequence of misapprehension, or because the subject 
is not viewed in all its bearings. Others object for very different 
reasons ; that is, because they are themselves the abettors of error, 
and wish to pursue their secret course undetected and unopposed. 
"These persons talk loudly of the evils of controversy, while they 
are managing their own side with all imaginable dexte rity. ‘They 
seem to think it no more than fair, that they should be allowed to 
present their sentiments in the most favorable light, and to throw 
just as much discredit upon their adversaries, as they can do 
without provoking determined resistance to their plans. After 
arrogating to themselves all the learning, and wisdom, and liberal- 
ity, and candor, they will sometimes be so kind as to admit, that 
among those who hold a different system there are some well 
meaning people, though of quite narrow views. Now we do not 
think it becomes the friends of truth, of any age or country, to 
remain silent in such circumstances. In doing so, they would be 
traitors to that Divine Master, to whom they are bound by so 
many and so strong obligations; and traitors to the church, in 
which they are set for the defence and confirmation of the Gospel. 

We would never justify controversy for selfish or sectarian 
purposes. We would utte rly discountenance every thing among 
Christians, which looks like seeking preeminence, or personal 
exaltation. And to bring the matter home to our own times, and 
our own pages, we intend to do nothing, which should give pain to 
professed disciples of Christ, to whatever denomination they belong, 
who receive the great truths of revealed religion, and adorn their 
profession by exemplary lives. That there are many such, called 
by various names, we not only believe, but rejoice in believing. 
Every man, who gives evidence that he loves the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we gladly receive as a friend and brother; even though he 
should appear to be under the influence of some remaining error. 
in the controversial department of our work, we should be sorry 
to have anything found, which will grieve such a man; and we 
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confidently hope that nothing will be admitted, which shall give to 
such a man just ground of complaint or alarm. 

The feelings, which Christians are to entertain towards those, 
whom they regard as opposers of the truth, and subverters of the 
Gospel, should be benevolent only; but this benevolence should 
be qualified, according to the character of those toward whom it 
is directed. Such a man as Voltaire, for instance, is to be regarded 
as the enemy of the human race, and far more guilty than the 
greatest tyrant or oppressor that ever lived. A more decent infidel, 
like Hume, does an injury to society incomparably greater, than 
falls within the power of ordinary transgressors against the laws of 
morality and decorum. Yet, toward such men even, we should 
feel no emotions inconsistent with good will. We should desire, 
indeed, that the mclination to do evil may be taken from them; 
and that they may be made sensible of their guilt and danger, and 
penitent for their sins. 

If any serious and professedly Christian writer should teach 
principles utterly subversive of the Gospel, (and Paul would sup- 
port us in making a much stronger supposition,) we cannot regard 
him otherwise, than as an enemy of the cross of Christ. In judging 
what is utterly subversive of the Gospel, we are bound to be 
candid, and to be guided by the Scriptures only. If we are not 
to rely on our own understandings, nor to decide according to our 
preconceived opinions, it is equally true that we are not to give 
up the Scriptures out of deference to the understanding of our 
adversaries, or respect for their preconceived opinions. If we 
conscientiously believe, after impartial examination, that a writer is 
laboring to destroy the whole fabric of Christianity, it is no infringe- 
ment of the law of love for us to declare what we believe. Nay 
more, the law of love may impel us to such a declaration. And 
here we would express an earnest desire, that all opposers of the 
truth, by whatever name they choose to call themselves, and in 
whatever party they are found, may be rescued from their perilous 
condition, brought to sincere repentance, and made partakers of 
the divine favor. 

In any discussions of a controversial nature, which shall appear 
in our pages, it is our intention to avoid invidious personalities. 
By this phrase we mean all attempts to present the character of 
individuals before the public, im an unfavorable iight, except as 
their character is disclosed in their own writings, or by their known 
official conduct, and as an exposure is demanded by «a regard to 
the highest interests of men. Especially shall we avoid the appli- 
cation of offensive epithets to individuals, in such a manner as 
would seem intended to make them personally odious. 

These general views and principles, on the subject of religious 
controversy, we have thought it our duty to express, at the first 
announcement of our designs. It is not to be understood, however, 
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that our work is to be exclusively controversial; or that contro- 
versy is to predominate. In some numbers it may occupy a con- 
siderable space. In others, perhaps, it will not be found at all. 
Beside discussions of this kind, it is contemplated that something 
will appear, in almost every number, under several other general 
divisions, which the limits of this article will not permit us to 
describe at large. 

The doctrines of the Bible, in the form which is sometimes 
called didactic theology, should be occasionally stated, explained, 
and proved, ‘for the edification and consolation of the pious, and 
the benefit of all classes of the community. 

Revivals of religion, those glorious manifestations of divine 
power and love, by which our country has been greatly distinguish- 
ed, should be presented in their true character ; and every religious 
magazine should act as the guardian of the churches in this 
respect. ‘The nature of revivals, the proofs of their genuineness, 
the best means of promoting them, and their happy results, afford 
topics for many interesting papers. 

To the department of Reviews a considerable portion of our 
pages will be devoted; and here we shall seek that variety as to 
subjects, the length of the articles, and the style of writers, which 
will be likely to make the work an interesting inmate of well edu- 

cated Christian families. Under this head, brief notices of new 

publications will find a place. It is obvious, also, that reviews 
furnish occasions for all the various kinds of discussion, which will 
be most likely to command public attention. 

A religious magazine, conducted on proper principles, will be 
the friend of all great plans of Christian benevolence. ‘The exer- 
tions of the present day, in favor of the universal dissemination of 
the Bible, the preaching of the Gospel throughout the world, and 
the religious education of all classes of people, in every country, 
will require to be sustained by able writers, in all the departments 
of literature. 

Miscellaneous communications on preaching, and other means of 
public instruction, on the morality of the Gospel, on the pernicious 
tendency of fashionable amusements, on the odious character and 
demoralizing effects of war, and numerous other subjects of gen- 
eral interest, will find a ready admission. Brief hints, useful sug- 
gestions, and pithy exhibitions of important truth, though requiring 
but little room, often produce great results. Pieces of this kind, 
judiciously expressed, will be very acceptable to the conductors of 
the work, and doubtless to their readers. 

Remarks on public measures, which have a bearing on the inter- 
ests of religion and morality, and thus on the prosperity of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, will not be deemed unsuitable to our work. 

.or shall we feel bound to abstain from examining the conduct of 
public men, whenever it has an important relation to these great 
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interests. In all such examinations, however, we shall not fail to 
give honor to whom honor is due, while we shall not even allude to 
political parties, as such, but shall speak, as occasion may require, 
with a manly independence of demoralizing practices and measures. 

In a word, the Spirit of the Pilgrims is designed to be such a 
publication as the descendants of the Pilgrims will acknowledge to 
be subservient to the great cause of religion and morality, of civil 
freedom and expansive benevolence. It will endeavor to meet 
the exigencies of the times ; and will aspire to a high rank among 
those works, which are consecrated to Christ and the Church; to 
all the great purposes of human society ; and to the promotion of 
every design, which is truly beneficial and praiseworthy. 

In making these declarations, we know ourselves to be sincere ; 
and shall claim the right of being considered so, at least till some- 
thing like evidence appears to the contrary. That we may not 
swerve from a course of the strictest Christian integrity, nor forget 
the high responsibility of furnishing materials for the press, and thus 
sending abroad an influence, the extent of which can neither be 
foreseen by human wisdom, nor controlled by human power, we 
humbly commit ourselves and our labors to the guidance and 
blessing of God. 


REVIEW. 


Evancetiscne Kircnen-Zerrune, hexausgegeben von Dr. EB 
W. Hengstenburg, ordentl. Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitit au Berlin. Erster Band. Erstes Heft. Juli, 
1827. Berlin, bei L. Ochmigke. 

Evaneevica, Cuurcn Journat, edited by Dr. E. W. Heng- 
stenburg, Professor ordinarius of The elegy in the University 
at Berlin. Vol. I. No. 1. July, 1827. Published by Lewis 
Ochmigke. 


The Protestant Church can never forget that Germany was the 
birth place of the Reformation. Wheu more than Egyptian night 
was spread over all the countries of Europe, and the inhabitants 
lay wrapt in the most profound slumber which the magic and 
soporific spell of the Vatican could bring upon them, then the star 
of Luther arose, and shot its rays athwart the gloom. The mists of 
night began gradually to disappear. Some, here and there, were 
awakened by the light which was beginning to gleam, and roused 
up to action. But ere this star had advanced to its zenith, whole 
nations were put in motion. It spread its cheering light over 
Germany, Switzerland, many parts of France, over Denmark, 
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Norway, Sweden, England, Scotland, Ireland ; and even portions 
of Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Spain itself were illumined by its 
beams. 

The star of Luther has long since sunk below the horizon. 
But it did not set in darkness. It left a flood of glory behind, 
which brightened the face of the whole heaven. Its beams have 
kindled up a galaxy of light in the firmament, which has continued 
to shine until the present hour. This has, indeed, sometimes 
waxed and waned, but never suffered a total eclipse. It will 
never more be quenched, until the luminary of day shall be blotted 
from the skies. It will continue to shine, brighter and brighter, unto 
the perfect day ; when all nations will feel the genial influence of 
its rays, and darkness being chased from the earth, and gross 
darkness from the people, the whole world shall be filled with light 
and glory. 

This is no visionary reverie of enthusiasm. He who hath 
begun the good work, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. 
We do believe, and we have good authority for believing, that Zion 
will arise and shine, that her light will come, and the glory of the 
Lord arise upon her; that nations will come to her light, and kings 
to the brightness of her rising; yea, that all the ends of the earth 
will see the salvation of our God. Nor have we any doubt, that 
the glorious Reformation, begun by Luther, and still diffusing its 
influence wider and wider, was destined by heaven to prepare the 
way for the final diffusion of true Gospel light among all the 
nations of the earth. 

We have no hostility to Roman Catholics, as individuals. We 
believe, that there have been, and that there now are, in the bosom 
of that church, those who sincerely love the Saviour, and are 
devoted to his service. But the spirit of the system of Popery, 
is not the spirit which animates them. The spirit of Jesus has 
predominated over it. We separate such persons, in our own 
minds, from the community to which they professedly belong. The 
spirit of Popery, such as awoke the resistance of Luther and his 
cotemporaries, and such as now stretches the iron hand of despotism 
over Italy, and Spain, and Portugal, and South America, and the 
greater part of France, and a considerable portion of Germany, is 
a spirit so alien from that of Christ, and so hostile to the eternal 
interests and to the rational liberties of man, that we are compelled, 
from the bottom of our hearts, to be Protestants; and to believe, 
that Germany gave to the world, in the person of Luther, one of 
the greatest benefactors of the human race. 

That interesting country has never ceased, since the days of 
Luther, to produce many able and enlightened defenders of the 
true principles and doctrines of the Reformation. It were easy 
to make out a long list of names, to be inscribed on the wreath of 
honor which adorns its head. But our present design does not 
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admit the performance of so grateful a task, and we must pass 
them by in silence. 

With but small and partial interruptions, of little consequence, the 
doctrines propagated by Luther and Melancthon continued to be 
cherished throughout the Protestant part of Germany, until within 
about half a century from the present time. Chemnitz, Gerhard, 
Calixtus, Spener, Pfaff, Carpzoff, Buddaeus, Canz, Wolf, Baum- 
garten, and others, are names which formed a bright constellation 
over the country of which we are speaking, and whose glory will 
never be obscured. The theological chairs in the universities 
were filled with men of this stamp; with pious, devoted, humble, 
profoundly learned, and evangelical men, such as Luther would 
have applauded, and such as kept alive the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion which he had commenced. 

But with all their excellencies, some defects were mingled. As 
reasoning theologians, they were, we had almost said, of the sect 
of Aristotle. ‘The philosophy of the Stagyrite had for many 
centuries exercised an unbounded influence over the forms of 
logic, and the modes of reasoning, employed in every kind of 
treatise, to whatever department it belonged. The angelic 
doctor, also, Thomas Aquinas, one of the most acute of all the 
metaphysical and hair-splitting theologians who have ever lived, 
although a Romanist, was yet studied and admired by all the 
Protestant divines, who made pretensions to the higher acquisitions 
in theology. The applause and study of Aristotle was unbounded 
and universal. How was it possible, that the theologians of Ger- 
many should escape the general infection of the age? It was not. 
They did not escape. The fruits of this infection appear, in all 
the works which they composed. It is, in many of them, carried 
so far as to become almost an object of loathing, to readers of taste, 
educated in the more simple and intelligible principles of the logic 
and metaphysics, which are taught antong us, at the present day. 
Theology, or the science of religion, &s developed by them, is not 
a simple, connected, intelligible system of truths, few and plain, 
which all men may in some good measure see and comprehend ; 
but it is a piece of the most complex machinery which can well be 
thought of. No common eye cari trace and distinguish all its parts. 
Only a connoisseur from the schools of Aristotle, can analyze it, or 
even comprehend it. The ten categofies are not only applied, but 
even multiplied. The whole doctrine of essence and attribute, in all 
its consequences as deduced by the old metaphysicians, and in all 
its ramifications, is applied to the spiritual beings, about which 
religion is conversant. A student of their works’ cannot even 
divine their meaning, in many places, until he becomes well versed 
in all the tenuious and minuscular logic and ntetaphysics of the 
genuine scholastic ages. 
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Such was the uninviting form, in which the fashion of the times 
induced these great and good men, for the most part, to present 
their works to the world. But this condition of theological 
science was too constrained and unnatural to continue long. The 
Gospel, which was designed for the benefit of Hottentots and 
Hindoos, and Sandwich Islanders, as well as for the philosopher 
and the divine, could not long wear this stiff, and uncomfortable, 
and unwieldy dress, which by mistake had been put upon it. 
There was danger in the experiment of so representing a simple 
religion. The philosophists of the age learned to scorn; the 
common people to look on theology as too deep and abstruse for 
them to meddle with. An all-wise and over-ruling Providence, 
in kindness to the church, prepared the way for this cumbrous 
dress to be rent off, and the original simplicity of divine truth again 
to make its appearance. 

It was, however, one of those mysterious events, which He, 
whose ways are unsearchable, sometimes brings about, one might 
almost say, in order to exhibit his sovereign prerogative to bring 
good out of evil. So it is in the kingdom of nature. The earth- 
quake, the volcano, the hurricane, the tempest, are all instruments 
of chastising men, and of convulsing the natural world ; but it is 
past a doubt, that all have their use in the great system which the 
Almighty is carrying into effect, and that ultimate good is accom- 
plished by them. 

The last generation of theologians in Germany, witnessed 
shock not unlike to these, in the element in which they moved. 
Semler, who was first colleague, and then successor of Baumgar- 
ten at Halle, in the theological chair, was the great instrument in 
bringing about the mighty revolution, which has taken place in 
Germany. He was a man of vast and various learning, of distin- 
guished genius, of daring speculation, of enthusiastic fancy, of 
bold and fearless adventure upon the ocean of conjecture, and 
withal of such profound acqpaintance with the met physi ical the- 
ology of the day, that he knew where all its weak points lay, and 
consequently knew where to make his attacks in the most success- 
ful manner. 

Not long after he: became sole occupant of the chair of the- 
ology, in Baumgarten’s place, he commenced his attacks. ‘The 
first assaults were made upon the sacred criticism and exegesis of 
the times; and here, there was indeed a naked exposure to his 
assaults. Of course, he triumphed in his onset. His books spread 
wide through all. Germany, elicited unbounded attention and dis- 
cussion, and excited all, who were before growing uneasy under the 
load. .of, metaphysical distinctions, which had been inadvertently 
and injudiciously imposed upon them, to throw off this load, and 
set themselves at ease. 
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Semler was not wanting in the power of discerning, how he 
might employ the diversion thus made in his favor, to the most 
advantage. He pushed on with great ardor, and urg’( the con- 
quests he had made, so as to give him still farthe. advantage. 
For nearly forty years he waged incessant war with the systems 
and principles of his predecessors, and died apparently in the arms 
of victory. But before his death, he had raised up a multitude of 
others, who took sides with him, and entered warmly into the 
great contest. With no less learning than he, united with far more 
taste, and system, and patience, and wariness, many of them 
pushed the conquests that he had begun, until a victory almost 
complete, appeared to be gained. Eichhorn, and Eckermann, and 
Herder, and Gabler, and Bertholdt, and Ammon, and Paulus, and 
Staudlin, and Justi, and a multitude of other theologians and critics, 
enlisted in the cause of Semler, and many of them spent their lives 
in promoting it. 

The consequences have been most appalling. Never before 
did evangelical religion suffer an assault from such combined and 
exalted talent, and such profound learning as to all objects of hu- 
man science. Nearly every university and gymnasium in Ger- 
many has been won by this party; and almost all the important, and 
nearly all the popular publications, have been in their hands, these 
thirty years or more. Socompletely has this been the case, that 
the celebrated Gesenius, in making out, some years since, a cata- 
logue of the various religious and critical Journals, published in 
Germany, mentions as a rarity (Seltenheit) one among all, which 
defended the supernatural inspiration of the Bible. To the 
immortal honor of the Tiibingen theologians, Storr, Flatt, and 
their associates, this was published there. 

So it has continued to be, even up to the present time, or at least, 
very nearly up to this ume. All the Reviews were in the hands of 
the Naturalists and Neologists.* Did any evangelical writer pub- 
lish a book; if it were very able, it was passed by in silence; if it 
were liable to attack, it was hunted down at once. ‘The victory 
seemed to be completely won; and the principles of Luther to be 
almost eradicated from his country. The notes of triumph were 
echoed from every quarter, while the opponents of evangelical truth 
exulted, in the hope that she had fallen to rise no more. Minis- 
ters and people, noblemen and peasants, princes and subjects, have 
united in the song of triumph, chaunted as it were at her. funeral. 
While the humble and trembling believer in Jesus, who trusted in 
the precious assurance that all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, was weeping in secret places, for fear that the doctrines of the 
Reformation were no more, and that piety had taken her flight from 
the earth along with them ; and, while he was prostrate in the dust 
before Him who seeth in secret, and asking, with deep sighs, O 
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Lord, how long? all was exultation and triumph without. Nor 
could he appear, in the face of open day, as a follower of the great 
Reformer, without having the finger of scorn pointed at him, or the 
laugh of contempt directed toward him. 

But during the time of the greatest apparent triumph of Natural- 
ism in Germany, there never was a season, in which there were not 
some, in every province, and in almost every town, who mourned 
over the fall of the Reformation doctrines. Here and there a sol- 
itary Professor in a university; here and there a pastor in the hum- 
ble villages and parishes; was to be found, who wanted nothing but 
sympathy and a few rays of hope for encouragement, to draw him 
out, and make him bold, in the same cause which Luther pleaded. 
A Reinhard, a Knapp, worthy of apostolic days, a Noesselt, a 
Morus, a Storr, a Flatt, a Titmann, still lived, and studied, and 
prayed, and lectured, and acted, and wrote; but their voice was 
drowned amid the din of the exulting multitudes, goaded on by 
powerful and energetic and learned leaders, and encouraged by 
princes and potentates. 

Such was the state of things for some twenty years or more ; 
when the pastor Harms, at Kiel, raised the note of alarm so as to 
be heard over all parts of Europe, which professed to be following 
in the steps of Luther. In the year 1817, the third grand cen- 
tennial jubilee from the time when the Reformation began, (a most 
opportune season for his purpose,) he published to the world a new 
edition of the celebrated T'heses of Luther, which embrace all the 
fundamental principles of the reformation proposed by him, and 
added some of his own, with appropriate remarks on the whole. 
The book spread ~ and wide, in spite of every effort to check 
the diffusion of i Harms was laughed at, ‘ridiculed, called 
enthusiast, treated as contumely, argued against, but all to little 
purpose. Lutherans were appealed to by him, and their obligations 
to know in what Lutheranism consisted were so powerfully urged 
upon them, that many admitted the claim. Others scorned, 
because Harms was neither a Professor in a university, nor a man 
of distinguished learning. But of those who did examine seriously 
the Theses of the great Reformer, some became convinced, in 
earnest, that they had indeed abandoned the ground of the Reform- 
ation. From that day to the present hour, a counter-revolution, 
in favor of the principles of the real evangelical church, has been 
going on in Germany ; and, as we shall.see by and by, it is now 
beginning more openly to break out, «and to shew a formidable 
array against the adversaries who have been triumphing at their 
success, in banishing from the country of Luther, the scutiments 
which he avowed, and which he defended at the hazard of his life. 

But we must stop a moment here, for the sake of some remarks, 
which we cannot refrain from making, upon the deeply interesting 
facts that are now before us. 
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Nothing can be more evident to an intelligent and thorough 
reader of such books, as give a true and circumstantial account of 
the great revolution which has taken place in Germany, than that 
the defects in the mauner of teaching and presenting the science 
of theology, which were connected with the reigning modes of study 
and instruction in that country, contributed exceedingly to the 
triumphs of the Neologists. Semler had been educated in all the 
formal, logical, metaphysical, Aristotelian hair-splitting of his pre- 
decessor Baumgarten, and others before him. He even published 
the system of Baumgarten, with a most learned preface, in which 
he gives a very instructive history of the most important Christian 
doctrines. Semler had imbibed, in the course of study necessary 
to write such a preface, a strong conviction of the ever varying 
and often contradictory nature of human opinions. He saw, 
wg every man of any age or country must see, who examines 
or himself, and does not believe on the credit of another,) that 
nothing important, in respect to distinguishing doctrines, can be 
proved from the ancient Fathers, inasmuch as real unanimity in 
the manner of explaining hardly any important points, can be found 
among them. He transferred this principle to the modern systems 
of theology. He began to examine how Aristotle had contributed 
to their form. He betook himself to the critical study of the 
Scriptures. Here he found still greater deficiencies. Whole 
masses of texts had been brought forward as witnesses, which, on 
examination, he found not to have testified as they had been 
understood to do. He was disgusted at this. Revolt succeeded 
disgust. From warm and enthusiastic attachment to the theology 
of Baumgarten, such as he felt when he published his system, he 
went over to the opposite extreme, and broke down all restraint, 
and overleaped all bounds. From attacking the school theology 
of modern days, he advanced to the Biblical authors themselves ; 
and applying to them the doctrine of Accommodation, (that is, 
a principle of interpretation, which represents a writer as merely 
speaking in accordance with the prejudices of those whom he 
addresses,) he explained away every vestige of orthodoxy, which 
could apparently be found in any part of the Scriptures. 

Such are the unhappy consequences of loading the simple and 
plain principles of religion, with a drapery which is foreign to their 
nature, which always sits uneasy, and which, whenever it is 
thoroughly examined, will be cast off with more or less violence. 
Such is our corrupt nature. We go from one extreme, far, very 
far, into the opposite. So did the revolutionists in France. They 
had reason, good reason, for complaint. ‘They were oppressed. 
But when they burst the chains of oppression, they exulted not 
only in their liberty ; they triumphed in their licentiousness. In 
another department of action, Semler did the same thing. The 
same laws of the human mind, the same imperfection of our 
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nature, led him into such an error. The ardor of contest, the 
the keenness with which he felt the reproaches that fell upon him, 
when he first set out in his new career, and the pride of victory, 
urged him on, until there was no retreat, and to conquer or die 
seemed to him the only alternative. 

Educated as he had been, we have seen that he was intimately 
acquainted with ell the weak places in the citadel, into which his 
opponents had th. wn themselves. The keen sighted coadjutors, 
which his powerful writings had raised up, soon learned from him 
where to deal their blows; and thus, by degrees, the doctrines of 
Luther became a general object of rejection and even scorn, 
because the costume imposed upon them had been repulsive and 
cumbersome. 

We do trust, that the great Head of the church has taught, by 
these events, all who love his simple truth, as he has revealed it 
to men, to guard well against exposing it to rejection and scorn, 
by superadding too much costume of their own invention. ‘There 
can be no rational objection to systems of theology. ‘They are 
altogether desirable, and in a certain sense necessary, for a correct 
and extensive view of theology as a science. ‘They are of real 
importance to theologians by profession. But let these systems 
be Brsuicat. Let them be founded on an interpretation of the 
Scriptures, which will withstand all the assaults of critical inves- 
tigation, not on. a priort reasoning, deduced from the reigning 
philosophy or metaphysics of the day. Otherwise, some Semler 
will, sooner or later, make his appearance, and, not content with 
blowing away the chaff, will, along with it, throw away the wheat. 

The few able and undaunted adherents in Germany to the real 
doctrines of the Reformation, have been, step by step, retreating 
from all the old ground of metaphysical school theology, and 
coming, for these twenty years, gradually, and at last, fully, upon 
the simple ground, that THe ScRIPTURES ARE THE SUFFICIENT 
AND THE ONLY RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. And why should 
not God’s word deserve more credit, than that of fallible men? 

In-the mean time, the system of their opponents has greatly 
changed. At first, much regard for the Scriptures was professed 
by them; and the Bible was set in opposition to all the human 
systems then in vogue in the church. But the sense of the Bible 
was every where to be made what they wished it to be, by virtue 
of philosophy and the doctrine of accommodation. But when 
the old school systems were given up by the defenders of true 
evangelical principles, because of their repulsive form, and their 
defective exegesis, and the Scripture was solely appealed to in 
support of these principles, and that on acknowledged maxims of 
exegesis, then the ground of opponents began to be shifted, as one 
might easily suppose. The next ground was Naturalism, under 
the gentle and alluring appellation of Rationalism. ‘This is now 
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the altogether prevailing system of the Neologists. ‘The reigning 
heresiarch in this new kingdom, (new in name, not in reality,) is 
Dr. Wegscheider, present professor of theology at Halle-Witten- 
berg; whose Institutiones exhibit not only all the arguments em- 
ployed by Hume against the possibility of miracles, but many 
more superadded. It is enough to say, that the book has had 
unbounded popularity, and gone through seven or eight large 
editions in the course of a few years, to shew what the reigning 
passion of the day is, in the interesting country, which gave birth 
to the most important Reformer of modern times. 

Since the publication by Harms, mentioned above, the friends 
of the evangelical cause, who before were, for the most part, lying 
on their faces in the dust, have begun to gather up themselves, and 
to strive for the attainment of an erect position. Several period- 
ical works have been engaged in by them, and unexpectedly found 
more support than was anticipated. Schwartz, Professor at 
Heidelburg, has, for some time, published a thoroughly evangelical 
work, with much success. Occasional volumes, pamphlets, and 
even systems of divinity, have appeared, which are decidedly 
of the evangelical cast. The king of Prussia, who is ge nerally 
understood to be in favor of the genuine principles of the Reform- 
ation, has gathered around him, and placed in his celebrated 
university at Berlin, and in the pulpits in that city, some of the 
most learned and powerful men in Germany, who are altogether 
on the evangelical side. He has recently sent one of these to 
Halle, very much against the wishes of the Naturalists there, to 
fill the place vacated by the death of the truly apostolic and excel- 
lent Dr. Knapp. Since the death of this last mentioned veteran 
in theology, his Lectures, (read for some forty years ‘or more, and 
corrected and enlarged more or less at every re ading,) have re- 
cently been published, and exhibit a body of Scriptural Divinity, 
which we hope and trust will ere long come before our public. 
The work is not, like that of Storr, broken up by notes, illustrating 
bare propositions; but is continuous, judicious, deep, warm hearted, 
and well worthy of perusal and study. The exegesis is of the 
most fundamental kind, and will stand the test of trial. 

In this state of things, the noble corps of defenders of evan- 
gelical sentiment at Berlin, felt that it was time to make an open 
demonstration, once more, in behalf of the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, in the face of all Germany, and of the world. Communi- 
cation with others of like sentiment confirmed this opinion ; and 
the Magazine, whose title stands at the head of this article, is the 
first fruits of their labors. 

The work is designed for the learned and the unlearned. It is 
to contain pieces of a high wrought character, and much that is 
popular and adapted to all classes of readers. But we shall give 
more satisfaction to our readers, if we lay before them “the 
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Prospectus of the work itself, prefixed to the first number which 
now lies before us. We shall give it in a free translation. 


The influence of Journals, in the formation and direction of opinions at the 
present time, is universally admitted. The more certain this is, the more is it 
to be lamented, that the Evangelical Church* has hitherto had no organ of this 
kind, which was devoted to establishing and maintaining with strenuous uni 
formity, Gospel truth, as it is taught im the Holy Scriptures, and received 
from them into our Creeds. Neither has any publication of this nature exhibit- 
ed clearly the distinction between evangelical doctrines and those of an opposite 
‘ast ; nor is there any one, which, by communicating information respe ting 
the state of the church in all countries, and of missionary operations, with 
their effect upon the heathen, has labored to awaken a lively sympathy in the 
affairs of the church, and a conviction that there is a real unity of purpose in 
all who love the truth. The undersigned, therefore, yielding to often repeated 
solicitations, and relying upon divine aid, has undertaken, with the cooperation 
of no inconsiderable number of theologians who are entitled to respect, the 
publication of an evangelical journal, under the title of Tae Evancericar 
Cuurcu JourNat. 

It will commence with the first of July. It will not be devoted to any party, 
as such; but solely to the} interests of the Evangelical Church. To those, 
who have attained to a lively and established belief in the truth of Gospel doc 
trine, it will afford the means of improvement and of edification. It will lift up 
a warning voice against the various errors, which, at all seasons of great religious 
excitement, are apt to arise, even among those who in the most important re 
spects have embraced divine truth. It will strive to promote in individuals the 
feeling of unity both with the Evangelical Church, and with the Christian 
church in general. It will endeavour to promote a general union among all the 
true members of the Evangelical Church. 

In particular, it will be an object with the Evangelical Church Journal, to 
have respect to the wants of those, who, being in readiness to embrace the 
truth, know not where they must seek for it, nor where they can find it. A 
sense of such religious wants is now begining to be powerfully awakened ; the 
more powerfully, in proportion as the necessity of a belief in Revelation is felt 

Many, however, of those who are honestly seeking after truth, remain in a 
constant state of fluctuation, because they are afraid of going from one extreme 
to another. The Evangelical Church Journal will strive to remove the. preju 
dices, which have led them hitherto to make opposition to the truth; to clear 
up their perplexed views; to make a plain distinction between evangelical 
Christianity, and the manifold departures from it ; and to direct their views to 
the signs of the times, and make them better acquainted with the memorable 
events in respect to the church, which are taking place in the neighboring, 
and in foreign countries. 

The Editor hopes to attain these ends in the best way by distributing the 
contents of this Journal in the following manner; viz. : 

I. Essays. These are divided into four classes. (1.) Essays on important 
passages of Scripture, exhibiting an interpretation of particular places that are 
difficult, and also of larger portions, which, at the present time, are entitled to 
peculiar consideration. (2.) Representations of true evangelical doctrine, in 
opposition to the widely spread errors of our times, in regard to faith and practice; 
instruction respecting the true nature of the Christian church, and its develope- 
ment in the world, &c. (3.) Communications pertaining to the department of 
ecclesiastical history, in regard to the most ancient times, so far as these may 
have a bearing upon the present times. Sometimes copious extracts will be 
admitted, which are taken from books that are inaccessible to the great mass of 
readers. Communications of this nature, however, will not be mere lifeless 
extracts, but will be introduced and accompanied with appropriate remarks, 
which will adapt them to the present time. (4.) Theological Essays of a prac- 
tical nature, made by such as have the care of souls committed to them, and 
the experience derived from the discharge of their official duties 
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II. Lirerary Notices. These are not to be learned reviews simply, but 
critical notices of, and extracts from, the more important books; and this, not 
merely of books which have recently made their appearance, but of those writ- 
ings which have been forgotten, and deserve again to be brought into notice. 
This department will also contain warnings against worthless and dangerous 
books, that have become current. 

III. Hisroricat Ivrormation. This will respect the history of the Christian 
church, at home and abroad. It will exhibit biographical notices of persons 
worthy of particular regard, who moved in a larger or smaller circle ; historical 
communications respecting the external condition of religious parties, and of 
their relation to each other; missionary intelligence, not with the design to 
supply defects in Journals devoted to this purpose, nor to supplant them, but 
partly with the design of giving general and compressed views of these on pate 
and partly to exhibit those characteristic and individual sketches, which are 
conspicuous, omitting all useless repetitions and mere indistinct representations. 
In a word, the intention is to communicate whatever may be of interest and 
importance to the Evangelical Church. The materials for such intelligence will 
be drawn, partly from correspondents at home and abroad, and partly from 
various works and documents appropriated to such a purpose, which are pub- 
lished in Germany, France, England, Scotland, and America. 

That the tone of the present work will be somewhat exclusive, follows of 
course from the preceding representation. Only those can expect to have a 
part in it, who have an established conviction respecting the fundamental truths 
of revealed relgion. Still, all variety of views, among those who belong to 
the same Christian community, will not be excluded. It appears altogether 
desirable, that there should be an animated interchange of views among those 
who hold fast the fundamental truths of the Gospel. The publishers of this 
Journal deem it very important to afford every facility in their power, for the 
accomplishment of this. 

All those, who feel a sincere inclination to contribute to the design of this 
Journal, are invited to do it by the publishers of the same; who are satisfied 
that the object in view can never be accomplished, except by the united efforts 
of many, who devote their strength to the service of God. The larger contri- 
butions will in all cases be considered as having a claim to pecuniary remunera- 
tion, unless this is expressly declined. 

Although the object of the Evangelical Church Journal is simply to inculcate 
what is true, and to build up rather than to pull down; yet, as the Gospel from its 
very nature must encounter opposition, disputation cannot altogether be avoid- 
ed. Still, it will conduct with forbearance in judging of individuals, and as far 
as possible, avoid all personalities. Remote from all bitterness, it will shew by 
its example, that unwavering conviction in respect to evangelical truth is 
altogether consistent with mildness and affection, such as the Gospel demands 
of those who acknowledge its obligations. At the same time, it will point out 
to all such, the source to which they must go in order to learn these important 
virtues, and from which only they can derive them 


Such is the Prospectus of this very interesting publication ; one 
which we mi; ht, with a few alterations, adopt as a Preface to our 
own. We cannot hope, indeed, to rival our brethren of the land 
of universities, in the extent and variety of their literary, and 
critical, and exegetical, and antiquarian researches and essays. 
But feeling ourselves to be, in several respects, situated very much 
as they are, we would go hand in hand with them, in the great 
principles, which they have thus so plainly and so boldly announced 
to the world. We shall have some advantages over them, for the 
practical and experimental departments of our work. ‘This is a 
land of Revivals ; it is so, in a manner which excites the curiosity 
and astonishment of Christians in the transatlantic world. — In 
regard to every thing connected with missions, benevolent socie- 
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ties, &c., we are in the very focus of action, and shall have an 
important advantage from this circumstance. We shall not affect 
to rival our German brethren in learning. This generation cannot 
do it. ‘The next, we trust, will be able to speak a different lan- 
guage. 

It will be natural for our readers to inquire, whether the Evan- 
gelical Church Journal is only “the daring of a single combatant,” 
or whether combined talent and energy are pledged for its support? 
The answer to this question isa cheering one to the friends of truth, 
on this side of the Atlantic, and especially to all, who live on 
the very ground, which is the arena of the great contest that is 
going on, at the present time. The Journal in question, lifting 
up its voice in the very ear (a listening one too) of the king of 
Prussia, published at his favorite university, which now holds the 
second, if not the first rank of all the liter rary institutions in the 
world, is not the solitary work of one man, nor of a few men 
whose names are unknown, beyond the boundaries of a small 
hamlet. Some of the flower of the German Corps d’Elite have 
united to support it. ‘To give their names, will be sufficient proof 
of this, to all who know the present state of theological acquire- 
ments in Germany. 

“Among my fellow laborers,” says Dr. Hengstenberg, the 
editor, “I am permitted to name Dr. Neander, professor in the 
university of Berlin; Dr. Strauss, court preacher at Berlin,” 
(mark this;) ‘ Dr. Tholuck, professor at Halle-Wittenberg ; Dr. 
Heubner professor at Wittenberg ; Drs. Hahn and Lindner, pro- 
fessors at Leipzig, and also Dr. Heinroth, at the same university ; 
Dr. Von Meyer at Frankfurt on the Mayne; Dr. Scheibel, pro- 
fessor at Breslau; Dr. Steudel, professor at "Tiibingen; Dr. Th. 
Krummacher, at Bremen; Dr. Olshausen, professor at KOnigsberg ; 
and Dr. Rudelbach, at Copenhagen.” 

To those who are acquainted with the literary condition of 
Germany, it will be entirely unnecessary to say, that many of 
these are some of her choicest and most distinguished Elites. “Dr. 
Neander is the acknowleged Corypheus of ecclesiastical history 
and antiquities. Dr. Heubner is a very distinguished and excellent 
scholar. Dr. Tholuck is a kind of prodigy in Arabic, Rabbinic, 
and other oriental learning, and has been placed, as we have 
already mentioned, in the chair of the venerable and excellent Dr. 
Knapp. Dr. Heinroth is distinguished in metaphysics and anthro- 
pology. Dr. Hahn has given to the world some admirable proofs 
of his learning, criticism, and judgment, in his Essay on the gospel 
used by Marcion, and some other publications. Dr. Olshausen 
has given scarcely inferior evidences of his learning and abilities, 
in his “ Genuineness of the Four Gospels,” recently published. 
Dr. Von Meyer has published a very popular amended version of 
the whole Scriptures. Dr. Steudel is the successor of Bengel, 
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in the able work of “The Archives of Theology.” The other 
gentlemen are distinguished, also, as teachers or preachers. We 
bid God speed to such a noble array, in defence of the doctrines 
of evangelical truth. If Luther could rise from his grave, it 
would be to bless and encourage them. 

Of the work itself, which they stand pledged before the public 
to maintain, (three numbers of which have come to hand,) we 
shall have occasion to say more hereafter, and to present speci- 
mens of it to our readers, which will enable them to judge for 
themselves, both of the spirit and of the ability with which it is 
conducted. We shall employ the brief space which can be 
allowed us at present, in some closing remarks on what has been 
laid before our readers, in the preceding pages, designed to pre- 
vent any misapprehension of our true meaning, and to shew, that 
the friends of Gospel truth here have a deep interest in the under- 
taking of our German brethren, and that we have much reason 
strongly to sympathize with them. 

‘When we have spoken with implied disapprobation, of the old 
systems of theology in Germany, the attentive reader will perceive, 
that it is of the costume, not (if we may so express ourselves) of the 
person. Let any one take up the twenty two quarto volumes of 
Gerhard’s Loci Theologici, (the great Corypheus of the Lutheran 
systematical writers,) and he will see, by opening the book at a 
venture, what we have aimed toexpress. ‘The mind is overwhelm- 
ed with the infinitude of divisions and subdivisions. It is grieved 
by frequent offences against the laws of sound exegesis, which ap- 
pear in the introduction of irrelevant witnesses from the Scriptures. 
{tis even disgusted with the heaps upon heaps of metaphysical 
chaff, which is not only scattered over the wheat, but often mixed 
among it. Must it not be difficult to read with pleasure, when 
we are constantly exposed to such emotion? It is only those, for 
the most part, who have introduced metaphysics, by a priort 
argumentation, into their system of theological truth, and made 
them an essential part of it, and who are better prepared, in this 
way, to say what the Bible ought to mean, than what it 9 
mean ; it is almost only such, that will read systems drawn up 1 
this manner, with satisfaction. Good taste is revolted by rth 
Simple, scriptural inquiry seems to be overwhelmed, by the im- 
mense mass of other questions, which are forced upon the reader. 

When theological writers compose in this manner, they are pre- 
paring the church for disquietude and for revolution. There never 
will be wanting, sooner or later, some bold and independent in- 
quirers, who will raise a breeze to scatter the chaff; and well will 
it be, if this breeze does not increase, until it becomes a tornado, 
and carries away the wheat also. There is no calculating where 
a revolution will stop, when it begins from causes of grievances 
like these. 
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It was, however, a most deplorable mistake in Semler to urge 
on the reform, (as he would fain have it,) in the manner, and to 
the extent, which he did. What was the offence of the old 
theologians? Was it any real departure from the doctrines of 
the Reformation? This is not pretended. What then was it? 
Why, it was mixing a great deal of chaff along with the grain 
which the 2y presented, and bidding you regard the whole as grain. 
We might well say, as standing fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, and as professing to receive “the Scriptures 
as the SUFFICIENT and ONLY rule of faith and practice,” We will 
not receive the chaff for the wheat. But is it wise, is it becoming, 
to throw away the whole? Because those great and good men, 
who wrote in the manner that has been described, participated in 
the general faults of their day, as to style, and as to the mode of 
treating the subjects which they di scussed, it is surely not the part of 

candor, and of jus st regard to real and distinguished merit and piety, 
to treat them with indifference, and even with contumely. Such, 
however, has been the injustice which they have suffered from the 
present age. No language scarcely is sufficient, to express the 
contempt which many feel for them. For ourselves, we cherish a 
state of mind tot: lly” diverse from this. All the cumbrous dress, 
with which they have unwittins rly loaded theology, we would throw 
off, without any scruple. Simple, biblical theology is all we want, 
and all we ever can have which w ill be stable. All that rests upon 
the philosophy and metaphysics of the day, must forever be as flue- 
tuating and inconstant as men are. But in the old theology, with all 
its faults of manner and its forbidding exterior, many a radical inves- 
ligation of topics in divinity is to be found; many an overthrow of 
error is triumph untly achieved ; and much, very much, of a glowing 
and ardent spirit of piety is also to be found. The reader who 
does not feel, that the faults of manner are not in a great measure 
redeemed by such sterling virtues as these, is not prepared to 
harmonize at all in opinion with us. We must say, that with all 
their faults, we should be among the last to abandon the use of 
the works of such Lutheran divines, as have been named above ; 
of fthe works of Calvin, Pictet, 'Turrettin, Van Maestricht, 
Vitringa, and others, in the Reformed church.* We are fully 
alive to their faults. But we are not blind, as to their virtues; 
and the latter are vastly predominant. 

Yet we do rejoice, after all, that God is bringing his church to 
more simple credence in his word. It cannot be denied, that 
there is much, in all these old systems, which stands on the simple 
basis of human philosophy. But they have now gone through 
the fire, and a great part of the dross is melted away. Most 
perfectly visible is this, in such a plain, simple, consistent, and 

* We use the phrase Reformed church as it isused by Mosheim, to designate the 
Calvinistic churches of Europe, as distinguished from those of the Lutheran persuasior 
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scriptural plan of theological truth, as is presented in the Lec- 
tures of the most excellent and venerable Dr. Knapp, late of 
Halle. How different from Gerhard; and yet exhibiting and 
defending the same great truths! Both loved the same Gespel ; 
but the one loved philosophy too, and the other shunned it, when- 
ever he undertook to represent the simple system of truth which 
the Scriptures contain. 

Every weak spot, in the whole building of the Reformation, has 
now been spied out, and assaulted, by the keen-sighted, active, 
energetic, and powerful enemies of evangelical truth in Germany. 
It has been, indeed, tried as by fire. The wood, hay, and stubble 
in it, have, we trust, been burned up; but the solid materials all re- 
main. The God of truth has made these of elements, which resist 
all assault or decay. He has taught the friends of his Gospel, by 
the awful castigation which they have received, how dangerous it 
is for them to mix their philosophy with his word. He will have 
men whom he has made, and sanctified, and redeemed, to exhibit 
simple confidence in his declarations, and not to rest on the wander- 
ing speculations of imaginary reason, and boasted human philoso- 
phy. Sooner or later, in every country, he will chastise those 
who set up human authority above his word, and who attach prin- 
ciples and nice distinctions to his Gospel, with which he never 
meant it should be cumbered. 

We trust our readers will see where we stand, in regard to old 
and-new theology. In a strict sense, theology, as true doctrine, is, 
and ever has been, one and the same. But the odes in which 
men have developed it, have been very different, at different times. 
Some of these are much less entitled to approbation than others. 
For ourselves, the simplest and most scriptural method, as remote 
as may be from all the reigning metaphysics of the day, (which 
are perpetually changing,) will ever be the subject of highest ap- 
probation. But we should be among the very last to cast away, 
to despise, or to load with contumely, the older writers of theolog- 
ical systems, because the costume, which they have put on, differs 
from that of the present age. 

We trust, after so ample a declaration on this subject, that we 
shall not be misinterpreted nor misunderstood. We have only 
to add, that the awful experience of Germany makes us devoutly 
wish that the teachers of religion in our country may none of them 
expose us to a like revolution, by insisting upon mingling wheat 
and chaff together, and making the whole pass for bona fide wheat. 
The experiment is too fearful a one. The consequences should 
be well weighed. ‘The enemies of evangelical truth are active, 
vigilant, eagle-eyed, all-intent on its overthrow, and some of them 
are able and learned. We must not expect, that any breach in our 
walls will remain unespied or unattacked. ‘The closer, then, we 
keep to the Bible, the more simply we keep there, the better for 
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the cause and the better for us. The whole dispute, then, will 
soon turn upon one single pivot, as it now does in Germany. 
And then our ground of contest will be clear, and we shall no 
longer combat with such as assail us from behind the trees, 
the bushes, the fences, and from cavities in the earth, so that 
we scarcely know which way to turn, in order to make the 
most effectual defence. 

We congratulate our readers, and the church of God in this 
country who are contending for evangelical truth, on the prospect 
that the question is here soon to be, Whether the Bible is indeed 
an inspired book, and its decisions final and authoritative in the 
Christian church? The time has been, when a suggestion of this 
nature would have brought down a storm of obloquy upon the 
man, who dared to venture on making it. The time now is, when 
some of the younger, bolder, more thorough-going, more open- 
hearted young men, and a few of the older ones, do not hesitate, 
when among the initiated, to answer the question above in the 
negative ; nor do some of them hesitate even to preach what implies 
a negative, although they are somewhat guarded in their assertions, 
on account of the yet remaining prejudices, (as they style them,) of 
their hearers, or at ‘least of a portion of their hearers. These 
open-hearted men, (whose sincerity we do not feel at all disposed 
to question, and whom we, on every account, respect far more than 
we can those who are not bold and honest enough to make an open 
profession of their belief,) only need a little more of a common 
centre around which they may rally, some able, and learned, and 
fearless defender of their cause, to come out with an entirely open 
face, and avow substantially the Naturalism, which Dr. Weg- 
scheider now teaches at Halle-Wittenberg. Some of the opponents 
of evangelical truth may strenuously deny this ; they may even raise 
a hue and cry against us, as slanderers of great and good men. 
But we have measured our ground here. We know where we 
stand, what we speak, and whereof we affirm. ‘The journals and 
periodicals of the day, devoted to pulling down the edifice of 
evangelical belief, may make an outcry, as they have learned 
abundantly to do, of late. But we give them a word of caution on 
this subject ; wi:ich is, that it is not expedient for them, at least for 
some of theirs, that we should be obliged to verify what we have 
said above, by appeal to individual facts. ‘This, they well know, 
we can do; and we assure them, we shall not fail to do it, in due 
ume. 

As to ourselves, we thank God for the hope, that the church in 
our country is not to go through with the dreadful struggle which 
she has had in Germany. ‘There are in this region, where error 
substantially the same with that of the German Neologists has 
so long prevailed, many redeeming and encouraging circum- 
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stances. ‘The existence of a om like the present, called forth 
not by disputants among the clergy, but by the spontaneous voice 
of the laity—impe riously called forth, j is not the least encouraging 
circumstance which may lead us to hope, that the flood tide of 
opposition to the doctrines of the Reformation has reached its 
height among us, and that it is beginning to ebb. Some few years 
since, there was only one Congregational church in Boston, that 
retained the sentiments of the Pilgrims. Now we number eight. 
Our orthodox brethren, too, of the Episcopal, the Baptist, and 
the Methodist denominations, have been increased and strengthen- 
ed. We have other signs of the times, also, which are hopeful. 
The opponents of evangelical sentiment, in their periodicals, their 
journals, and their private soirees, are b ginning to pour forth, 
in torrents, the language of contumely and indignation. Nothing 
exhibits so well the apprehe nsions which the *y entertain, as this. 
We do hope and trust, that these apprehensions are well founded. 
As immortal beings, and accountable to Him who redeemed us by 
his blood, we cannot look on with indifference, when the question 
is pending, Whether his Gospel is to be received or rejected. 

Such a question we do, from our inmost hearts, believe to be 
pending. ‘The opponents of the doctrines which we, who profess 
to be the strenuous advocates of liberty of conscience, feel bound 
to defend, will surely not blame us, in the moments of cooler 
reflection, for standing forth, in defence of all that we hold dear, 
before God and the world. For them, we cherish no disrespect, 
no feelings of enmity. As men, as citizens, as men of learning, 
as ornaments of our country in a civil and social respect, we pay 
them all that regard which they could wish from us. But when 
the question is one which concerns our immortal well being, one 
which essentially respects it; then, we cannot hesitate how to act. 
We take our stand, fearless of consequences, and commit the issue 
to Him, by whose blood we have been redeemed. 

Our friends, we trust, will all rejoice, that powerful coadjutors 
are raised up, in the native land of the Reformation, to the great 
cause which we have espoused. Sympathy with them we cannot 
help cherishing. We are embarked in the same cause. We are, 
in very many respects, placed in the like circumstances. We have 
the spirit of unbelief to contend with, although it is, as yet, less 
open. We feel encouraged by their example; and we doubt not 
we shall have their sympathies. Let us strive to keep pace with 
them, in the arduous contest. And if, after all, neither we nor 
they live to see all the fruits of our toils, and struggles, and suffer- 
ings, we shall at least indulge the hope, that our successors, of 
whose triumph we entertain no doubt, will say of us, when they 
visit our graves, and call to mind our history, E magnis exciderunt 
ausis. j 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THOUGHTS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims :—Sir, 


Lest it should be supposed that your work is intended to be 
exclusively controversial, which, to some extent, it certainly ought 
to be, I shall, with your permission, communicate, from time to 
time, through the medium of your pages, a few reflections under 
the general title of “ Thoughts on Revivals of Religion.” I do 
not propose to write in numbers, nor with any reference to system. 
But, having been favored with some opportunity for cbservation, 
I am disposed to employ such intervals of leisure as I may be 
able to command, in placing upon record such reflections and 
results of experience as might otherwise be lost. 


It is a matter of no small importance that young Christians 
should understand early the nature and evidences of true religion. 
Like children, they receive deep and abiding impressions early, 
which give a complexion to their character and conduct through 
life. Habitual cheerfulness, without levity, is a source of great 
personal enjoyment, and an efficient auxiliary to truth in the con- 
version of men; as a melancholy temperament is one of the 
greatest calamities, and a fruitful occasion of prejudice and unbelief. 
Often the abiding temperament of the Christian, as cheerful or 
otherwise, is determined early, and by the force of circumstances, 
over which deliberate attention and judicious instruction exerted 
but little control. A vast amount of suffering may be avoided, 
and an equal amount of enjoyment and vigorous action may be 
secured, by just views of Christian character, and of its attendant 
evidences, in the early stages of the divine life. 

On no subject, however, are erroncous opinions more common. 
There is, from some cause, a general expectation, that religion, 
at its first commencement in the soul, will be imdicated by a 
degree and distinctness of feeling altogether above what will 
ordinarily be experienced. It is expected that some things will 
pass away, which never will pass away ; and that some new things 
will appear, which will never be realized. 

it is important, therefore, that young Christians should understand 
correctly what religion does not do, and what it does accomplish, 
on finding a place in the soul. 

1. Religion accomplishes no change in respect to natural 
faculties or personal identity. 

Something almost like this is often expected. And, when a 
change is experienced, which cometh not with observation, and 
whose reality and greatness is evinced by silent tranquility, and 
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humble love, and cheerful resignation, and implicit reliance on the 
Saviour, and a spirit of new obedience, it is something so different 
from what was anticipated by the subjects of the change, that their 
very tranquility alarms them, and the impossibility of exciting fear, 
makes them afraid. It does not, at first, occur to them, that this 
is religion; for they are the same unworthy creatures who trembled 
and wept. The same intellect, and conscience, and hopes, and 
fears, with all the unchanged tokens of identity, remain. They 
resist, therefore, these indications of a spiritual life, and go in 
quest of new alarms, as the means of a conversion whose charac- 
teristics shall correspond with their unfounded expectations. 

The enemies of revivals fall into the same mistake. A late 
writer adduces, as presumptive evidence that revivals are not the 
work of God, the fact that the supposed converts seem to be the 
same persons, affording not the least evidence of the creation of 
any new powers and faculties. But the necessity of such a change 
is no where taught in the Bible, or ever realized in Christian ex- 
perience. It is a new creation; but it consists in new affections, 
produced by the influence of truth, and of the Holy Spirit. 

2. Religion does not change the natural temperament. 

If a man was ardent before his conversion, he will be so after- 
ward; and if he was phlegmatic, though religion may add < 
powerful stimulus, it will never make him quick and ardent. T he 
characteristic of temperament will remain, modified, but not oblit- 
erated, by religion. 

3. No change is accomplished by religion in the instincts, passions 
and appetites, excepting that which is indirect, and w hich consists 
in their subjugation to the laws of evangelical temperance. 

Nor does that inordinate power of appetite or passion, which is 
the result of habit, cease of course, without watchfulness, self- 
denial and prayer. Religion in the soul is not an instantaneous 
omnipotence, putting down, in a moment, all insurrection in the 
heart, and suspending, in a moment, the bias of every passion 
which may have become inordinate by indulgence. It comes to 
aid the man enslaved by sin, in regaining his liberty, but not to 
give it to him without prayer and energetic efforts. It is, of 
course, no evidence that a man is not a new creature in Christ 
Jesus, that his old habits are sometimes the occasion of temptation 
to him, as it certainly would be, should he make no resistance, and 
fall again under their uninterrupted dominion. Faith conquers, 
but not without a conflict. 

4. The commencement of religion does not extirpate entirely 
from the soul any one sinful passion or affection which belongs to 
our common depraved nature. 

It impairs the power of every one, but expels wholly not one. 
The Canaanite still dwells in the land, and is driven out only by 
little and little. ‘The power of sin, though impaired, is still great. 
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A new empire is set up in the soul, but it is in the presence of a long 
established and vigorous opposition. ‘To sin a deadly wound is 
given; but it is given to a giant, in whom a fearful vitality yet 
remains, and who terrifies the victor with frequently renewed and 
powerful onsets. Religion has conquered, but it holds its dominion 
over captives impatient of subjection, and ready every moment to 
mutiny and throw off the yoke. It is a war which the Christian 
is destined to maintain for life, in which there is neither r sleep, nor 
truce, nor rest. For though benevolence sways the sceptre, selfish- 
ness, with evil eye, watches every moment to usurp the throne, and 
gains too often a temporary victory. ‘Though humility keeps the 
door, pride besets it also, with sleepless vigilance, to rush in at the 
first unguarded moment, and finds, alas! too many opportunities. 
These onsets of remaining sin are unanticipated, and greatly alarm- 
ing to the young Christian, who sometimes gives up his hope 
entirely, and often, through fear of death, is subject to bondage. 
That very conflict which is the result of grace, alarms him, and 
he is needlessly troubled by some of his best evidences 

5. The commencement of religion in the soul does not cause 
the subject of it to appear to himself to be growing better. 

In the sight of God he has become better, and is destined to 
advance in sanctification, until he shall, at length, be made meet 
for the inheritance of the saints. But the effect of sanctification is 
never the increase of self-complacency, but rather of self-abase- 
ment. Religion includes both a new moral sensibility to evil, and 
a new illumination to disclose its existence. ‘The law of God be- 
comes the rule of feeling and motive and action; and every ap- 
proximation to this law in holy feeling, serves only to make every 
relative defect appear more plain, and more exceedingly sinful, in- 
somuch, that though the real process of the believer is from strength 
to strength in holiness, his path shining more and more to the perfect 
day; the real effect on himself is, deeper views of the deceitfulness 
and wickedness of his heart, an increasing sense of the burden 
of his sin, deeper humiliation before God, stronger desires to be 
delivered from sin, a more vigorous resistance of it by self-denial 
and prayer, and a more grateful sense of the goodness of God in 
sending his Son to make atonement for sin and give his people the 
victory over it. 

But when these developements of remaining sin begin to be 

made, they are so unexpected as always, at first, to excite serious 
alarm ; and unless timely explanation and advice are given, they 
produce a fear which obliterates hope, and protracts darkness and 
despondency, sometimes for years, and even through life. There 
is no subject on which misapprehension is productive of so much 
practical evil,—where hope expires, and health fails, and nervous 
disease invades, as on the subject of the apparent effects of sanetifi- 
cation,—the views and feelings in respect to himself, which religion 
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produces on entering and enlightening and purifying the heart of a 
sinner. 

Instruction should be given constantly on this point in the pro- 
gress of a revival, until all the happy subje cts of grace are made 
acquainted with the experimental phenomena of sanctification. 
From the first dawn of hope, till its happy establishment, line upon 
line is needed, to enable the young Christian to appreciate as his 
best evidence a state of feeling so contrary to all his anticipations. 

This exposition of the humbling effect of sanctification is need- 
ful also to remove a provoking prejudice from the minds of worldly 
men, who, invariably almost, apprehend that their friends and 
neighbors, on becoming Christians, feel as if they were now very 
good, and set themselves up as much better than others, and 
are disposed, with pharisaical pride, to say, Stand by thyself, 
for I am holier than thou. It cannot be denied that hypoc rites, 
who think that they are something when they are nothing, are 
always puffed up with spiritual pride; and that real Christians 
sometimes, and young converts ofte n, if they are premature ly and 
injudiciously thrust forward, to relate their experience, and pray, 
and exhort in public meetings, are, in this manner, lifted up of 
pride, to fall into the condemnation of the devil. But, itis denied 
most strenuously, that it is the religion of the Christian which pro- 
duces his spiritual pride. It is the occasion, the innocent occa- 
sion ; while that pride which is called spiritual, is the same princi- 
ple which, before the reign of grace commenced, held undivided 
sway over the soul. It isa sin which grace has not eradicated, 
usurping over holiness a temporary power. But the real estimate 
which a renewed man forms of himself, instead of being raised by a 
change in his views and affections, is greatly reduced. U niformly f 
in our natural state, we think more highly of ourselves than we 
ought to think ; and begin to think soberly and truly, only when 
religion has furnished us with the correct standard of comparison, 
and inspired us with some correct moral sensibilities. Always, we 
take the upper room first; and never, until Jesus comes, do we 
begin, with true humility, to go down to our proper place. So far 
is the real Christian from saying to his neighbor, I am holier than 
thou, that he ascribes to himself less excellence, and more moral 
evil, than unrenewed men in general are ready to admit as being 
true in their own case. 

6. Religion does not produce intuitive knowledge of what is 
morally right in all cases, or supersede the ordinary modes of 
obtaining a knowledge of duty by the study of the Bible, and by 
observation, reflection and prayer. 

It does not qualify a man to preach by inspiration, without the 
preliminaries of knowledge and mental disc ipline ; and, although a 
right state of the affections is an excellent preservative against 
error and preparation to perceive the truth, it does not belong 
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to the heart, and does belong to the understanding by reason of use, 
to discriminate between truth and error. The confidence which 
by some is reposed in strong feeling, as the guarantee of infallibil- 
ity, is unauthorised, and has been the source of all the dishonor 
which has come upon religion by the fanaticism of good men. 
Mere feeling is blind; and he who consents to dismiss his reason and 
give up the helm to feeling, will not long escape shipwreck. 'The 
maxim that strong feeling is indispensable to qualify a man to judge 
of fitness and propriety in religious matters, would seem to be as 
wide from the dictates of common sense and experience as any 
absurd proposition that can be conceived; and yet multitudes are 
disposed to regard the weaknesses and indiscretions which attend 
Christians as evidence decisive that their faith and hope are vain. 

7. Nor does religion prevent the actual doing of that which is 
sinful. 

Habitual sin it does prevent. No immorality can be persisted 
in without extinguishing wholly all evidence of Christian character. 
And therefore no immoral man can be admitted to the church, or be 
suffered to retain his membership if he has been admitted. And 
yet, the history of Abraham, and David, and Peter, admonish us that 
men of eminent piety may be overcome by temptation. If angels, 
and Adam our great ancestor, might fall from a state of perfect 
rectitude, what is the poor, imperfect Christian, that he should be 
thought incapable of being overcome? And yet, how often do we 
hear the argument against experimental religion derived from the 
failings and sins of professors, urged upon principles which imply 
that if a man is a Christian he must be sinless? Is not such a thing 
wrong? Yes. Well then, how can he who has done it be a Chris- 
tian? Because Christianity is heaven’s most merciful plan for 
raising men who are spiritually dead to life. Because the first 
beatings of life in the renewed heart are feeble, and are powerfully 
counteracted by all the antecedent tendencies of spiritual death. 
The church is not heaven, where the spirits of the just are made 
perfect ; but a spiritual hospital, in which the first movements of 
holiness are cherished and strengthened, and raised up to con- 
firmed and perfect health, in heaven. 

The great Physician began the good work on earth, and carries 
it on unto perfection in glory. But shall his skill be questioned, 
and the efficacy of his prescriptions and the progress of his patients 
be denied, because, all the way to heaven, the symptoms of disease 
hang upon them? Is the man not convalescent, who has been sick 
unto de: ath, until his health is made perfect? Is not the subject of 
suspended respiration rescued from death by indefatigable effort, 
until all the debility and every injurious efiect of drowning have 
disappeared? Would any who ‘had stood over him as a dead man, 
and watched the process of resuscitating life, maintain their incorri- 
gible infidelity that no change had taken place, and no good been 
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done until the last effect of suspended respiration had disap- 
peared? Is the slight trembling about the heart, nothing? The 
low and languid vital heat driven to the last citadel of life, and lin- 
gering there to announce that life has not yet retired? Is the 
returning spasm, the sigh, the groan, the open eye, and at length, ar- 
ticulation, nothing, because, as yet, the patient is weak as an infant? 
If the doctrine of regeneration were, that men, on becoming Chris- 
tians, became perfect, the world might well indulge the most invet- 
erate incredulity. But to insist upon it that no new affections have 
begun to operate in the heart so long as the evidence of relative 
imperfection remains, is as unphilosophical as it is uneandid, and 
unscriptural, and contrary to fact. 

The subject is, I perceive, extending itself beyond my anticipa- 
tions. There are several other things which religion does not do, 
of equal importance with those which have been named, which, 
with the entire account of what religion does do, may, if providence 
shall permit, appear in the next, or in some future number. 


To the Editor of the Christian Examiner. 
Sir, 


Though I have not the honor to say that I held a corres- 
pondence with you some time since ; yet, possibly it may not have 
escaped your recollection, that [ pa 'ssed a series of letters to 
you explanatory of some mistakes and evasions upon which a 
reviewer in your pages seemed to have fallen. I have received 
no answer to those letters. But, as in matters of importance I am 
not disposed to stand about trifles, I take the liberty of addressing 
you once more conce rning some other mistakes of an equally 
serious nature, contained in the Christian Examiner, No. V. p. 431, 
in the Review of a note contained in a late odiaten of my sermon 
on the Government of God. 

In the article to which I replied sometime since, I am charged 
with giving for Calvinism a system decidedly anticalvinistic, amount- 
ing to misrepresentation if 1 did it knowingly; and my ignorance on 
such a subject, if I did it ignorantly, being such as to make it a sin 
for me to write upon it in so confident a manner. ‘To which was 
added the charge of artifice and unfairness in quot ation. All this, 
I had some reason to hope, my reput ition had survived, both among 
Calvinists and Unitarians. But in the article before me, I seem 
to the writer to have made statements which place me out of the 
pale of reputable controversy, and which if not done ignorantly, 
must leave a deep stain upon my character. 
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Whether my reputation will survive this last attack, it is not for me 
to predict. I shall submit cheerfully to the public decision, when 
I shall have done my duty in giving them the means of forming a 
correct judgment. it m: 1y not, however, be amiss to admonish the 
reviewer of the inspired caution, “Let not him that girdeth on 
his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off;” and to remind 
him, that we live ina community where the public sentiment will 
not permit a reputation, earned by the effort of more than half a 
life to do good, to be unde rmined without cause, or fail to visit un- 
merited attempts to do it with a retribution more severe than any 
good man could desire. 

From early life | had heard that somebody had, sometime and 
somewhere, said, that infants not a span long were in hell, and that 
hell was doubtless paved with their bones. And I must admit 
that for once, traditionary fiction retained a verbal accuracy of 
statement not surpassed by written documents. Until, however, 
I became acquainted with the state of things in Boston and its 
vicinity, I had supposed this rumor was a falsehood, which, upon 
the principle of moral affinities, had found its eleme nt, and had 
flowed down, in its own proper channel, among the irreligious 
and vicious, and was a part of the imagery which adorned the 
drunkard’s song. But, as my acquaintance with this city and the 
region around increased, | perceived that honest and respectable 
people in the community were led to believe, not only that some 
Calvinists of other ages had uttered such a sentiment, or that some 
Calvinistic writers of the present age had taught it; but that it 
was a sentiment inseparable from the system of Calvinism, and 
believed and taught by Calvinists generally of the present day. 
Nay, as evangelical religion increased in this city and the country 
around, I became satisfied that the people who were under Uni- 
tarian influence, and had not the means of knowing otherwise, were 
led to believe that the Orthodox around them, did hold to the 
doctrine that infants are lost, as a part of their system; and that, 
instead of relying on truth and argument, attempts were made to 
prejudice an honest and well meaning community against their 
brethren, the children of the Pilgrims, by the circulation of such 
unfounded reports. 

In these circumstances, being requested to republish a sermon 
which had some reference to the number of the saved, I supposed 
it a duty indicated by the prevailing misapprehensions around me, 
to disclaim, in behalf of myself and of the Orthodox ge nerally, i in 
this city and vicinity, and in New England, and in behalf of the 
great body of the Congregational and P: -esby terian ministers in the 
United States, the believing or teaching any such doctrine. 

In the execution of this purpose, I wrote and published the 
following note. 
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I am aware that Calvinists are represented as believing and teaching the mon- 
strous doctrine that infants are damned, and that hell is doubtless paved with 
their bones. But, having passed the age of fifty, and been conversant for thirt 
years with the most approved Calvinistic writers, and personally acquainted with 
many of the most distinguished Calvinistic divines in New England, and in the 
middle and southern and western states, | must say that I have never seen or 
heard of any book which contained such a sentiment, nor a man, minister or 
layman, who believed or taught it. And I feel authorised to say, that Calvinists 
as a body, are as far from teaching the doctrine of infant damnation, as any of 
those w 0 falsely accuse them. And I would earne stly and affectio nately recom- 
mend to all persons who have been accustomed to propagate this slander, that 
they commit to memory, without delay, the ninth commandment, which is, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 


This note, as the reviewer supposes, was not written in ignorance 
or without examination. It was intended to say to the community 
distinctly, that the report so industriously propagated, that the Or- 
thodox in Boston and its vicinity, believe or teach that infants are 
damned, is false ; and equally false in respect to the great body of 
Calvinists in New England, and in the United States. In doing 
this, it was my purpose to compel those who had been accustomed 
to circulate such reports, to cease from their slanders, or to assume, 
in some tangible form, the responsibility of uttering them. The 
note has produced its intended, though, | must admit, not its an- 
ticipated effect ; for I did not believe that there was a man living, 
who would have the hardihood to charge the Calvinists of Boston, 
of New England, or of the United States, with holding the doc- 
trine that infants are damned. A writer in your pages has made 
the charge. And yet lam so fearful that he may be tempted to 
deny that he has made it, that I deem it proper, first to cut off his 
retreat, by an exhibition of the evidence that he has done so. For 
though the charge is not libellous, it is as odious and injurious to the 
character of a Christian denomination as if it were so. 

The following considerations show that the Calvinists of New 
England and the United States, are charged with holding the 
doctrine that infants are damned. 

The whole stress of my disclaimer in the note, respects not 
the dead, but the living. ‘The offence stated is, that I have never 
seen a man, neither minister nor layman, who believed or taught 
the doctrine. And the reference to the ‘ most approved Calvin- 
istic writers,” was not primarily for the purpose of vindicating the 
dead from unjust aspersion, though this would have been a duty, 
but to vindicate the living ; to disencumber myself and my brethren, 
and the whole Calvinistie body in New England, and the United 
States, of the odium attached to us by the cire ulation of such a 
falsehood. ‘The not having met with the sentiment in the most 
approved Calvinistic writers is alledged in proof that it is not a 
sentiment adopted by Calvinists of the present day, upon the 
principle, that if the most approved writers do not teach it, and 
a living man had not been found by me who believed or taught it, 
the imputation must be a slander. And when, upon these grounds, 
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I proceeded to state my disclaimer, it had, as my complaint had, 
exclusive reference to the living. It is that Calvinists, as a body, 
are as far from teaching the doctrine of infant damnation, as any 
of those who falsely accuse them. And my closing exhortation 
that these who had circulated the slander, that Calvinists hold to 
the doctrine that infants are damned, should commit to memory 
without delay the ninth commandment, which is “ Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor,” was upon the supposition 
that the neighbors whom they slandered were living Calvinists, and 
not the dead of other ages. 

In this manner, I am happy to perceive that the reviewer under- 
stood me. For he says, “If Dr. Beecher had merely told us he 
thought the doctrine of infant damnation a false one, that he did 
not believe it, and that they who say he does believe it, bear false 
witness against their neighbor, our remarks and citations would 
have been spared. But to deny it in the name of a party, whose 
most accredited organ he would fain be considered ; to deny it in 
the name of the most approved writers, who expressly state it, and, 
in some instances seem almost to think it a slander to be said not 
to hold it; and for him impudently to accuse those who, with us, 
charge it upon those writers and their system, of a breach of the 
commands of their God ; this, has rendered it our bounden duty 
to appear in self defence, &c.” 

Now, though the reviewer, in summing up his charge against me, 
shrinks from the responsibility of charging the Calvinistic party 
directly, and in so many words, with holding the doctrine of infant 
damnation, and lets the charge slide off upon “ those writers and 
their system,” yet we are not to be deceived by such finesse, for 
he does declare that the system, which living Calvinists avow does 
contain the doctrine that infants are damned ; and he does give 
as one reason for its being his bounden duty to appear in self-de- 
fence, that I have, in the name of the Calvinistic party, disclaimed 
the doctrine of infant damnation, and charged him and others, 
with bearing false witness against their neighbors ; not surely their 
neighbors under ground, but against living Calvinistic men. 

If Ihave misunderstood the reviewer, and he chooses to say, that 
he and his party have not, and do not charge the Calvinistic party 
who are alive, with holding to the damnation of infants, much of 
what we have said, and have yet to say, may be spared. But he 
is, I apprehend, cut off from saying this, because it would be both 
false in fact, and in opposition to the language which he has used 
in the review; for he does state two considerations which have 
made it his bounden duty to come out in self-defence; one of 
which is, that I have declared that Calvinists, as a body, do not 
hold to the doctrine of infant damnation, and the other, that I have 
made a similar denial in behalf of the most approved Calvinistie 
writers. 
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Now if the reviewer and his friends, had not charged the Cal- 
vinistic party with holding to that offensive doctrine, a denial on 
my part that they do hold it, could \create surely no implication of 
the reviewer as bearing false witness against his neighbor, nor 
become one of two reasons which make it his bounden duty to 
come out in self-defence. 

He has come out then to defend himself and his Unitarian 
friends, for having charged the Calvinistic party with holding to 
the doctrine that infants are damned. 

And now I am thankful that the time has come, when a charge 
so injurious, and so long circulating in the dark, is made public, 
upon the responsibility of a work, which may be considered as the 
accredited organ of the Unitarian party. 

The reviewer may be assured that I shall neither “palter” nor 
“ evade,” nor must he expect to be permitted to avail himself of 
any suc h liberty. The eye of an intelligent community is upon us 
both; a community whic -h can understand an argument, and will 
not permit their confidence to be abus ed, or their neighbors to be 
falsely accused with impunity. 

In opposition to the claims of the reviewer, I shall show: 1, That 
the Calvinistic system does not teach, nor imply, that infants are 
damned. 2, That it never has been the doctrine received by the 
churches denominated Calvinistic. 3, That it is neither believed 
nor taught by the Calvinists, as 9 body, at the present day. 

It would be hoping against hope, to ap that a Unitarian 
writing against Calvinism will define anything, or prove anything 
except by the power of assertion; otherwise, in a formal setting 
out to prove that “the damnation of infants is connected with essen- 
tial vital principles of the Calvinistic system,” we should have 
looked for a definition of Calvinism, or at least, a specification of 
those “vital principles with which the destruction of infants is so in- 
separably connected ;” with some little attempt to show the connex- 
ion between the principles and the doctrine of infant destruction. 
But none of this. “Ipse dixit” must suffice. 

The Calvinistic system contains but two points out of the five, 
that can have any possible relation to the question about the future 
state of infants. ‘Those are, the doctrine of original sin, and the 
doctrine of predestination. But the doctrine of original sin, in its 
most exceptionable form, neither asserts nor implies that infants are 
lost. It teaches simply and only, that infants by the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, are depraved and guilty ; and on this account, children 
of wrath, and e xposed justly to future punishment. But that this 
deserved punishment is in fact inflicted, the doctrine does not say, 
and does not imply. And yet a belief in the depravity of infants 
and their just exposure to punishment, is the only argumeut the 
reviewer has adduced, which goes to prove that Calvinists, as a 
body, ever did, or do now, believe in the damnation of infants. 
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Calvin, as quoted by the reviewer, teaches only that infants are 
depraved, and under condemnation, which makes them justly liable 
to future punishment, but not that they are actually sent to hell. 
And Turrettin, that “ the guilt of original sin” is “ sufficient for the 
condemnation” of infants, but, not that the punishment deserved is 
inflicted. Edwards also, as quoted, reprobates a sentiment which 
would deny that infants are “ not exposed to any proper punishment 
at all on account of Adam’s sin.” Bell: umy teac shes also, that if they 
(infants) die and go into eternity with their native temper, they must 
necessarily be miserable, ‘ ‘in being what the *y are, unlike to God, 
and incapable of the enjoyment of him, and contrary to him.” He 
holds that they are as really under law in eternity, and m: Ly as justly 
be punished if they sin in that state, as they might have been if 
they had lived and acted out their depr: ity in time. But that 
they do die and go into eternity with their native temper he does 
not say. He teaches that the condition to which man is reduced 
by the fall, as exposed to eternal punishment without the Gospel, is 
worse than non-existence. But he does not say, that the actual 
eternal state of all the race is worse than non-existence. 

He teaches that there is hope of the children of believers who 
are trained up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; but he 
does not say, that there is no hope for the children of believers 
who die in infancy. Nor does he say, that there is no hope for 
the children of unbelievers dying 
to hell. 

These authorities, which teach, simply and only, that infants are 
the subjects of such depravity as disqualifies for heaven, and, not 
removed, would render their exclusion certain and just, the reviewer 
deems quite conclusive. It is in such evidence that he exults, as 
showing that the ablest and most approve -d supporters of Calvinism 
os expressly stated and enforced” the doctrine that infants are 
damned. This, we say, and will show more fully in the proper 
place, is the only evidence the reviewer has adduced to prove 
that the Calvinistic party ever did, or do now, as a body, believe 
and teach the doctrine of infant damnation. But the reviewer 
need not have troubled himself to prove that the Reformers, and 
Edwards and Bellamy taught the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, as entailing depravity and a real and just exposure to 
future punishment upon the entire race, commencing with the 
earliest infancy. But does he really think, that when this is 
proved or conceded, his work is done, and the Calvinistic belief 
in infant damnation established? Will he avow the maxim, that to 
teach the desert of punishment, is the same as to teach “ expressly” 
its actual infliction? Does he imagine that he possesses power of 
logic sufficient to persuade his readers that all men in this life, are 
punished who deserve punishment ? 


in infane y, or that they are sent 
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As the entire triumph of the reviewer turns on the new dis- 
covery, that to believe and teach the desert of punishment, is to 
teach “expressly” that it 2s inflicted; I shall take the liberty, for 
his edification, and that of his admiring readers, to reduce his argu- 
ment to syllogistic form: ‘To believe and teach that a subject of 
law is guilty and deserving of punishment, is the same as to believe 
and teach “expressly” that the punishment deserved is actually 
inflicted. But Calvinists, as we have abundantly shown, have be- 
lieved and taught that infants are depraved and justly exposed to 
future punishment. Therefore, ‘the doctrine of infant damnation 
has been expressly maintained by leading Calvinists, and is con- 
nected with essential vital principles of the Calvinistic system.” 
Review, p. 431. There is certainly no fault to be found with 
this reasoning, if the major be true, that to believe in guilt and 
desert of punishment is the same as to believe its actual infliction. 

But if the position is just, it brings upon us all, whether infants 
or adults, Unitarians or Calvinists, fear as desolation, and des- 
truction as a whirlwind. For then, what becomes of those “elect 
infants” which Calvinists supposed so safe, whose guilt and desert, 
however, they admitted; and what hope remains for elect adults, 
whose guilt and just condemnation is admitted? Nay, should we 
turn Arminians, we must hold to desert of punishment, and the 
necessity of repentance and faith. But how can repentance and 
faith avail, provided that to deserve and to suffer are inseparable? 
And, alas! for the reviewer and all his brethren, the Unitarians 
and Universalists, who hold that we are saved by grace through 
the tender mercy of God! for what sort of grace is that which 
forgives a debt which is not due, and what sort of tender mercy 
is that which remits a penalty which is not deserved? But if it is 
deserved, then who can be saved? 

These conclusions, to which the reviewer’s logic is driving 
himself and us, far from heaven and hope, are the more terrific, 
as, if they are true, the Bible sanctions our doom, “ for he [God] 
hath concluded all under sin,” all “children of wrath, because 
children of disobedience.” Who then can be saved? 

I should hope, that by this time, the reviewer might be as well 
satisfied as he seems to think I must be; and that he will perceive, 
that his premises are “a bed shorter than that a man can stretch 
himself on it, and a covering narrower than that he can wrap him- 
self in it,” and that, between his premises and his conclusion, a 
a great gulf is fixed, which must forever preclude all sort of inter- 
course between them. Should the infatuation, however, which has 
produced such obliquity of reasoning harden him to defend his 
premises, that to teach guilt and desert of punishment is to teach 
“expressly” the infliction of the punishment deserved, we shall be 
somewhat comforted by perceiving into what honorable com- 
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pany we are fallen, and with what a cloud of witnesses we are 
surrounded. 

The primitive Fathers, those rank anticalvinists, if they were 
not, as many insist, Unitarians even, did most assuredly believe, in 
some sense, in original sin, as is clearly indicated by the stress they 
laid on baptism, as taking it away. Platon, the metropolitan of the 
Greek church, gives as her doctrine, “that through the first trans- 
gression the door of sin was opened, which, by infecting the whole 
human race, at last brought them into the utmost misery.” “ In 
this nature, formed after the image of God, not one feature of that 
image was to be observed.” ‘In such a state rational man fell 
under the severity of God’s wrath.” ‘Out of this state of utter 
ruin, the human race could have no hope of saving themselves.”* 
The Greek church therefore, according to the logic of the reviewer, 
teaches “ expressly” the damnation of infants, because it is admitted 
that they are all depraved and deserve to die. ‘The good old 
church of England, and her daughter the American Episcopal 
church, come in to share with us in the blood of the little innocents ; 
for they teach that “Original sin standeth not in the following of 
Adam, as the Pelagians do vainly talk, but it is the fault and cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is, of his own nature, inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit, and therefore, in 
every person born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation.” And even our brethren of the Methodist Episcopal 
church hold, that “ Original sin standeth not in the following of 
Adam, as the Pelagians do vainly talk, but is the corruption of the 
nature of every man that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far from original righteousness, and 
of his own nature, is inclined to evil, and that continually.” 

The other doctrine of Calvinism, which may be supposed to 
have relation to the future condemnation of infants, is the doctrine 
of Predestination or Election. But this decides nothing. It 
teaches only, that God, in his infinite mercy, has determined 
to reclaim, and forgive, and save a portion of the human race. 
How many, and whom, it says not. Especially it does not deter- 
mine, that infants may not be included in this merciful purpose. 
The phrase “ elect infants” which, in his usual way, the reviewer 
takes for granted implies that there are infants wk~ are not elect, 
implies no such thing. If the reviewer had understood the princi- 
ples of Calvinism, and the sentiments of the “ most approved Cal- 
vinistic writers,” he might have escaped the downfall into which he 
has so heedlessly plunged. , He would have understood that while 
Calvinists believed that some infants were certainly elected and 
saved, they did not teach that any infants were certainly damned. 

* Pink. Gr. Ch. p. 99—102. 
VOL. I. 7 
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They did hold, that the infants of believers, dying in infancy, 
were saved; but in respect to others, as they professed not to know 
anything on the subject, the great body of most approved writers 
said nothing, but referred them to the unerring disposal of God. 

Thus Dickinson, president of Princeton college, and one of the 
most illustrious divines of his day, states the objection to original 
sin. “It may be further urged against this proposition, ‘That it 
dooms multitudes of poor infants to hell, who never committed any 
actual sin; and is therefore a doctrine so cruel and unmerciful, as 
to be unworthy of God.’ 

*¢'T’o this 1 answer, that greatest modesty becomes us in drawing 
any conclusions on this subject. We have indeed the highest en- 
couragement to dedicate our children to Christ, since he has told 
us, of such ts the kingdom of heaven; and the strongest reason 
for hope as to the happiness of those deceased infants, who have 
been thus dedicated to him. But God has not been pleased io re- 
veal to us, how far he will extend his uncovenanted mercy, to 
others that die in infancy.—<As, on the one hand, I do not know 
that the Scripture anywhere assures us, that they shall all be 
saved: so, on the other hand, we have not (that I know of,) any 
evidence, from Scripture or the nature of things, that any of these 
will eternally perish.— All those that die in infancy, may (for aught 
we know,) belong to the election of grace; and be predestinated 
to the adoption of children. They may, in methods to us un- 
known, have the benefits of Christ’s rede mption applied to them ; 
and thereby be made heirs of eternal glory. ‘They are (it is true, } 

naturally under the guilt and pollution of original sin: But they 
may, notwithstanding this, for anything that appears to the con- 
trary, be renewed by the gracious influences of the Spirit of God; 
and thereby be made meet for eternal life. It therefore concerns 
us, without any bold and presumptuous conclusions, to leave them 
in the hands of that God, whose tender mercies are over all his 
works.”* 

In the same manner, according to Van Mastricht, the Refor- 
mers decided. ‘Therefore he says “they (the reformers) thought 
certain infants might be exposed to reprobation, as they were ex- 
posed to (or the subjects of) original sin, Rom. v. 12, 14, as 
being unsanctified and impure, 1 Cor. vii. 14, and placed without 
the covenant of grace, Gen. xvii. 7,8. Acts. ii. 39. In the 
mean time, concerning the infants of the faithful, because they 
are called pure, 1 Cor. vii. 14, likewise in covenant, Acts. ii. 39. 
compared with Gen. xvii. 7, because also they are held as_ being 
parts of their parents, they judged more favorably. But the 
infants of unbelievers, because the Scriptures determine nothing 
clearly on the subject, they supposed were to be left to the 
divine discretion.”+ This, according to the reviewer’s own 
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showing, is the opinion of a very large class of Calvinists; for 
he says those Calvinists called moderate, “do not pronounce a 
decided opinion on the subject. ‘They express a hope, but have 
no confidence. ‘They earnestly wish, but do not with comple te 
confidence expect, that the doom of infants for Adam’s sin may 
be less dreadful than the fires of hell.”” Ah! these moderate Calvin- 
ists then, do not believe and teach that infants are damned. But do 
they not believe in the doctrine of original sin? If not, they are not 
Calvinists, the reviewer himself being judge ; and if they do hold 
to, and teach the doctrine of original sin, then they do teach as 
expressly as Edwards and Bellamy teach, the doctrine of infant 
damnation. ‘The reviewer admits, however, that they do not hold 
to the damnation of infants, and thus gives up his argument, that 
Calvinism teaches it, and vindicates those whom he had aspersed, 
and condemns himself as having knowingly slandered both the Cal- 
vinists and their system. I have only to add, that I have nowhere 
asserted that Calvinists, as a body, teach that all infants are cer- 
tainly saved. I am aware, that many, with Dickinson, and the 
Reformers, and “ moderate Calvinists” have hoped that they are 
saved, and referred the event to the unerring discretion of heaven. 

But is there no difference between not teaching positively, that 
infants are saved, and teaching positive ly that they are damned ? 
Did Socrates deny “expressly” the immortality of the soul, when 
he could not determine what became of it; and said we must wait 
until some one shall be sent from God to teach us? And yet 
the reviewer drives on to his conclusion, and celebrates his own 
triumphs as if not to teach that infants are saved, is to teach “ ex- 
pressly” that they are lost. Bellamy, he says, “ suggests no hope,” P 
concerning the children of unbelieve rs; therefore, he teaches “ ex- 
pressly” that they are damned. And Dr. Emmons does not “ tell 
us” that he has any more hope for heathen, Mahommedan, deistical, 
or Unitarian infants, than for their parents ; therefore he teaches 
that they are damned. Both, like the Reformers, do not profess 
to know what becomes of the infants of unbelievers, therefore, 
according to the reviewer, it is an article of their faith, that they 
are damned. We do hope the reviewer will go back to his horn 
book, before he attempts to reason again for the edification of 
readers who are blessed with common sense. 

In closing my remarks on this head, I deny unequivocally, that 
the Calvinistic system teaches or implies the doctrine that infants 
are damned; and I challenge the reviewer to name a single doc- 
trine of the sy stem from which it follows logically. I call upon 
him to state a doctrine of Calvinism which implies that infants 
are damned, and to point out, coolly and clearly, the connexion 
between the premises and the conc lusion ; and if he cannot do it, 
then I call upon him to make such amends, openly, for misrepre- 
senting the doctrinal opinions of a large denomination of Christians, 
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as public justice demands; as honor, magnanimity, and conscience 
cannot fail to make. In the mean time, since the reviewer seems 
to be offended, that I should recommend to him and his brethren 
the commitment to memory of the ninth commandment, I will take 
the liberty to recommend, as a substitute, the following verse in 
Sternhold and Hopkins, which, should it be observed, will be as 
great a safeguard to Calvinists against misrepresentation, as the 
ninth commandment. 
O Lord, my heart not haughty is, 
My eyes not lofty be ; 
Nor do I deal in matters great, 
Or things too high for me 
[ am, respectfully, yours, 


Lyman BEEcHeER. 
(To be continued.) 


—p—- 
MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


In the preceding pages may be found an account of the progress of 
evangelical religion in Germany. The increase of piety in France will be 
a subject of sincere congratulation to every intelligent Christian. Scarcely 
any people upon earth could do more for the extension of the Gospel and the 
renovation of the world, than the French people might accomplish, if they 
were generally to become the true disciples of the Lord Jesus. We are happy 
to state, that among the Protestants of France, there is much more inquiry 
as to the nature of religion, and the best means of promoting it, than formerly 
The instances of conversion from the Romish church are multiplying. The 
publication and distribution of religious tracts would indicate a readiness to 
make efforts for the diffusion of correct sentiments ; and the zeal and alacrity, 
with which books are received and read, seem to announce the approach of 
a new era. 

We have been greatly pleased with the account, which a plain man, whose 
name is Peter Bayssiere, master sadler, of Montaigut, department of the 
Tarn and Garonne, has given of his conversion trom the darkness of Popery ; 
or rather from the infidelity, which Popery has very extensively occasioned. 
This account takes the form of a letter to his children, and is admirably 
adapted to be useful as a tract. In this way, we hope it will visit multitudes, 
who are too much enlightened to be pleased with the mummeries of super- 
stition, and who may derive saving benefit, by having their minds powerfully 
directed to the Scriptures, as the great source of religious knowledge. 

We propose to give, in this and following numbers, a translation of the tract 
in question. 

Before we proceed, however, it may be well to make two general observa- 
tions. The first is, that whenever a man becomes deeply and actively 
religious, the change appears very great to himself, and to all his acquaint- 
ance. He seems to have emerged from the region and shadow of death, and 
rejoices in the light that shines from heaven. This is almost equally the 
ease, whether he has escaped from dark heathenism, cold infidelity, chilling 
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Unitarianism, dead formality,—or even from barren and heartless orthodoxy. 
The second is, that every man, who becomes strictly religious, especially if 
he is compelled by his conscience to leave his former friends, must expect to 
have his motives impeached, and his name cast out as evil. 

' When the Montaigut sadler became in earnest to ascertain what the New 
Testament really teaches, he applied himself to the investigation with a dili- 
gence, that reproves the carelessness of many Protestants. His example is 
worthy of being followed in several respects; but especially as he examined 
one subject after another, with his mind intent upon a single subject at a 
time. He could find no doctrine of purgatory, though he sought for it dili- 
gently. Unitarians profess to believe in the doctrine of deliverance from hell, 
after an unknown period of suffering there ; and some Unitarians profess to 
receive the decisions of Scripture as authoritative and final. Let persons of 
this class look thoroughly from Genesis to Revelation, and see if they can 
find a single passage, which speaks of any escape from the world of punish- 
ment, after the lost soul has entered it. 


Letter to my Children on the subject of my conversion to the true 
Christian religion, and of the motives which have induced me 
to pass from the communion of the Romish Church, in which I 
was born, into the Protestant Church, in which I desire and 
hope to die. 


My dear Children, 

The narrative, which I propose to give you in this letter, of my conversion 
to the true Christian religion,—such as our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles 
established,—such as was professed during the two first ages of the church, 
and such as is again found faithfully followed by Protestants and reformed Chris- 
tians: this narrative, although the courage which I feel to give it to you is 
unshaken, surpasses much my feeble means; and would demand from me a 
different education from that which I have received, and more talents for 
writing than I possess. 

A plain mechanic, and my education in childhood having been much neglect 
ed, it is difficult for me to express as I would wish, the thoughts which crowd 
upon my mind and the feelings which fill and agitate my heart. 

Nevertheless, great and numerous as may be the difficulties, which such an 
attempt presents, I am persuaded to undertake it by the tender affection which 
I bear you, and by the desire and hope of being useful to you; and I hope that 
God will be my help, to prevent me from being discouraged by any obstacle, 
and that he will give me grace to acquit myself of what I regard as a sacred 
duty. 

Yes; itisa sacred duty for me to let you know the true motives, which have 
influenced the most important, most solemn, and most decisive step of my whol 
life. 

It is a sacred duty for me to give glory to God for the inestimable favor 
which he has deigned to grant me, in bringing me out of darkness into his 
marvellous light ;—in opening to me the treasures of his infinite mercy ;—and 
in giving the hope of safety by faith in his holy Son, who alone has the ‘words 
of eternal life, bei sing, alone, the way, the truth, and the life. 

It is a sacred duty for me to instruct you by the lessons of my experience ; 
to show you the way, by which it has pleased the Lord to lead me to the truth; 
and to the fountain of the living waters of his grace ; <nd to attempt, imploring 
his assistance, to make you participate in the peace and joy, with which my 
soul is now overwhelmed under the celestial influence of his word. 

It is a sacred duty for me to fortify you, by a simple and sincere declaration 
of my religious principles, against the effects of corruption, falsehood and 
calumny, which endeavor to asperse my intentions and impeach my integrity, 
in ascribing to my proceedings dishonorable motives, which never have had the 

least access to my heart. 
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May this writing, my dear children, being blessed from on high, contribute 
to the triumph of the Gospel, and to the glory of our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, in filling you with a love for truth, and placing you in the way of 
pure Christianity. 

It is at the age of thirty three years, in the present year, 1526, that I have 
openly embraced and professed the Protestant religion, after having submitted 
it to a most serious and attentive examination, and after having recognised it 
as the true religion of Jesus Christ, and in every thing conformed to the rev- 
elation of the Gospel. 

Like you, my dear children, I was born in the Romish church; but birth 
does nothing for religion. It may, indeed, be a source of prejudices with re- 
gard to it, and serve as a pretext to timid men, the slaves of a sordid interest, 
and those who are totally indifferent, to justify their external adherence to 
doctrines, and to a worship, which their heart disapproves. As Jesus Christ 
declared to his disciple Peter, it is not flesh, nor blood, which reveals to us the 
knowledge of the true God, the Creator, Preserver, and Saviour of men. 
Faith, which alone gives us the right to be called children of God, and true 
members of the church of Jesus Christ, is a gift of the Holy Spirit, and not a 
gift which we receive from our parents. This is what the Gospel teaches, 
when it says, in St. John, i. 12, 13. “ But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, even to-them that believe on his 
name: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” 

We are neither Catholics nor Protestants by birth: and it is a great error to 


believe ourselves engaged to this or that communion, because we were born in 
it. Like all the sciences, religion ought to be studied and considered; and one 
is not truly a member of any communion, until he understands the principles 


of it, or adheres to it with a deep conviction and an entire persuasion. Until 


this takes place, one is only credulous, ignorant, superstitious, the slave of 


prejudice and habit. 

As to myself, my children, although born in the Romish church, I never 
partook in the belief of it. It is foreign to the end which I propose to myself, 
to recall here the various circumstances of my infancy and youth, which 
prevented me from being introduced into the bosom of Catholicism by the 
customary practices and ceremonies. It is sufficient to tell you that God, by 
his Providence, so ordered it, that I made no vow, by which I might afterwards 
believe myself bound to the Romish communion 

Unknown to me, that is, at an age when I knew not what was done, baptism 
was doubtless administered to me; but as this act was done without any parti- 
cipation on my part, | have never considered it an engagement to the Catholic 
church, not having myself contracted it 

That which they call the first communion, which is the ratification and con- 
firmation of the baptismal vow, and which I hold to be a solemn and obligatory 
engagement, if there ever can be one, at least when contracted at a mature age, 
and with a knowledge of the subject ; this first communion I never partook of in 
the Romish church ; nor did [ ever receive what they call the sacrament of con- 
firmation. 

When I was going to unite myself by the sacred bond of marriage with your 
virtuous and very dear mother, they imposed upon me the duty of ce” ~ng ; 
which I did with extreme repugnance, knowing nothing which isa ¢ same 
time more absurd,tyrannical and humiliating to man, than this obligatiou to throw 
himself at the feet of a priest, a mortal, a1 d sinner, a child of corruption like all 
men, to make to him avowals, which the offended Deity alone has a right to 


*T might have thought, but I am far from believing that I ovght to think, myself indis- 
solubly bound to the Catholic church by any sacrament, which I might have received, or 
by any engagement, which I might have contracted with it. On the contrary, I lay it 


down, as an incontestable principle, that all vows and oaths are null, and neither can nor 
ought to retain us ina communion, trom the moment when the error 1s discovered, or the 
essential doctrines or practices are ey dently opposed to the word of God, and disavowed 
by the conscience. ‘Truth alone, and a deep conviction that we follow truth, is the only 
bond, which ought to attach us inviolably to any church whatever. From the moment, 
that this conviction ceases, and we find ourselves in error, it is a sacred duty to abandon 
a profession, which does not accord with our true sentiments ; and we become hypocrites, 
despisable in the eyes of good men, and condemned before God, if we persevere in it. 
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exact, and to expect from him absolution of faults, which do not at all concern 
him. { could not be married without confessing. It was a necessity to which 
I submitted ; but no power could have compelled me to go farther. All my 
thoughts and feelings had from childhood revolted from the communion, as the 
Roman Catholics receive it. Under various pretexts, then, I succeeded in dis- 
pensing with the pretended sacrament of the altar, and, notwithstanding that, I 
obtained the nuptial benediction. 

The Lord, who never leaves himself without a witness in doing us good, 
though we offend him in so many ways, deigned to bless our union. Your birth, 
my dear children, place »d me and your good mother at the height of our wishes, 
and left us no desire but to see you grow and prosper, and to devote ourselves re 
rendering you happy. Alas! in our mutual joy, in mingling our cares for you, 
we little thought that it would so soon be interrupted, and that death would de- 
prive us of her, who had given you birth. But our great God, whose ways and 
purposes, though often unfathomable, are always full of wisdom, thought proper 
to separate us for atime ; you from a tender and excellent mother, and me from 
a friend, who possessed my esteem, and acompanion much beloved. She died 
after an illness of afew days, and left me overwhelmed with grief and regrets, 
which I should vainly attempt to describe. 

Notwithstanding, terrible as was the blow which smote me, and painful the 
separation which then rent my heart, I now feel that the trial which sovereign 
mercy dispensed to me was necessary, and one of the links in the providential 
chain, by which it has pleased the Lord to snatch me from the miserable state 
which I slept, and lead me to the source of grace and true peace 

The death of your poor mother was the cause of the circumstances, which 
some time after, by drawing my attention and inciting me to an examin 
things with regard to which I had till then remained ignorant and cars 
veloped an activity of mind, of which I did not believe myself capable ; and fin- 
ished, without the possibility of doubt, by engaging me seriously in the study of 
religion. I ought here to give you some details, which will show you how God 
can bring good out of evil, and which will inform you, that it was 
priest, who set me in the way which leads directly to Protestantism 

The funeral obsequies of your mother were Catholic, that is to say, I spared 
nothing within my power to honor her burial. I still wished, either in contorm- 
ity to custom, or to please my relatives, affected by the terrors of purgatory ; or 
because [ myself partook of the error, that purchased prayers can re lieve the 
soul from sin; or because all these motives acted upon me simultaneously with 
the grief, which filled my heart, and exalted my imagination ; I wished still, } 

ay, to have a newraine, or the nine masses, which it is customary to have said 
fi r the repose of the deceased 

The priest, to whom I first ‘applied, told me that he was too much occupied 
to take upon himself the whole ; but for three I might rely upon him. 1 found 
another priest, who undertook to say the six others, and indeed was not slow to 
satisfy me. Every Sunday, for a long time,I returned to the first to inquire if 
my three masses e been said during the week. He had always some one 
more urgent than I, “he had always promised, or he was overburdened, he had 
more masses than aiecrh say.’ Thus from February to June this priest sent 
me away under various pretences. At length, weary of so many useless steps, 
{ resolved to put anend to them. My dissatisfaction wasextreme. I expressed 
it to your aunt, the sister of your mother. Your aunt inquired, if I had offered 
to the priest the money for the masses, which he had promised to say for me. I 
answered, no; the thought had never occurred to me ; but if it had, I should not 
have dared to do it, for fear of offending him. I added, with derision, it was 
hardly the custom to pay before being serve a and that few pe rsons would 
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have 
thought of advancing to me the price of a s2ddle before I had made it. No mat- 
ter,said your aunt, I advise you to return to the priest, and offer him the money 
for the masses which you Ww ish him to s Ly 


I followed her advice, and for ths it time my request was favorably received 
Having seen a crown, containing six fr ines, which I laid on the table, the 
priest seized it, looked at me and said, “ Do you not wish me to say six ?”’ No, 
said I, with a feeling of indignation, \ ‘hic! [ could hardly suppress ; no, sir, | 
wish only three ; return me the rest ; poor men cannot spare so much at a time.* 


It is probable, from this passage, that the price was six francs for six masses.—E 
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I left this priest, ashamed of having contributed to satisfy his avarice ; and 
stron ly tempted to believe, that all that is given for religion is owing toa tis- 
sue of fables and impostures, to which avarice and the thirst of gold had given 
birth. I cannot tell you all the sad and painful reflections which I had during 
the rest of the day. Iwas overwhelmed with them and saw the night arrive 
with pleasure, hoping to find relief in sleep. 

Iwent to bed; but vainly endeavored to sleep. Constantly agitated by 
what had so disgusted me, a thousand thoughts succeeded each other in my 
mind. I knew that all, which the priests teach and practise in the different 
parts of worship, they pretended that God had prescribed in his word ; and 
that this word of God, in which I then had the misfortune not to believe, was 
contained in the Old and New Testament. 

Although in reality, I believed neither in purgatory nor in the Holy Bible, 
considered as the word of God, I nevertheless conceived the wish, and fixed 
upon the design, of seeking to discover whether this doctrine, so lucrative, was 
founded on the Gospel, and how it was there established. Recollecting at that 
moment, that I had on the chimney piece of my room a New Testament, which 
I had used to learn to read, and which I had not opened since I was nine or 
ten years old, I jumped out of bed immediately and dressed myself, resolved to 
begin my researches on purgatory. 

Having this object alone in view, I read the four Gospels, the book of Acts, 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse, without directing my attention to anything, 
but what might establish or contradict the doctrine which I sought. The read- 
ing of the whole New Testament, which I did without interruption, except to 
take my meals, so desirous was | to resolve my doubts ; this reading proved to 
me that the doctrine of purgatory was not in the Gospel, and must have been 
taken from another source. 

In short, my dear children, I did not find a single passage which spoke of it, 
directly or indirectly ; on the contrary, | was struck with many passages, which 
established an opposite doctrine. 

Thus I read, Matt. xxv. 46. “ The wicked shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternai;”’ which absolutely contra- 
dicts the idea of any intermediate state between hell and heaven. 

I read the song of Simeon, Luke ii. 29, 30, from which it appears clearly, 
that this good old man did not think that he must stop on the road to heaven, 
and that he must endure any purging fire before arriving there, for he said, 
holding the infant Jesus in his arms: ‘“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

(To be continued.) 


NOTICES. 


Tur. reader of the introductory article of this work, and of the Review which fol- 
lows it, cannot but observe the striking coincidence between the Prospectus of the 
Evangelical Church Journal and that of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. This coincidence 
is so remarkable, that it will. be supposed, that some hints at least had been taken from 
our brethren at Berlin. What is said, in both documents, of the reasons for a new mag- 
azine, the necessity of controversy, the undesirableness of personalities, the temper to be 
cultivated, &c. would seem to indicate some dependence of the one upon tae other. 
The intelligent reader, who looks critically at this matter, will be surprised at the declara- 
tion, which we make solemnly, that the writer of the introductory article had not seen, till 
after that article was in type and had received the last correction, a syllable of the Pros- 
pectus of the Evangelical Church Journal ; nor had he learned, in any manner whatever, 
a word of what it contained. The writer of the Review, in like manner, did not know 
anything of the introductory article, till both pieces were in type; nor has he yet seen 
but a very small part of it. PF 

These facts will prove to every candid mind, that there was need of a truly evangel- 
ical magazine at Berlin, and at Boston ; that these works were commenced from a sacred 
regard to the cause of Christ, and not from sectarian motives ; and that, in both cases, there 
are strong inducements, and great encouragements, to persevere in these responsible 
undertakings. 

In our next number may be expected a long article on the rights of churches, involving 
the question whether, according to some late legal adjudications, the churches, which 
our fathers founded, were either non-entities, or, perhaps, a different name for towns 
and parishes ; or whether they were, as we assert them to have been, independent, well 
defined bodies, perfectly known in law. 





